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THE POLITICAL STATE OF EUROPE. 


ib peieseg are occasions, and a New Year is one of them, 
when it is convenient to take stock, as it were, of the 
more general interests of the European community to which 
we belong, and to inquire what is the general direction in 
which we are moving. For this purpose, we may exclude 
countries which belong to the European community, but are 
for the present moving in an orbit of their own. Russia 
and Spain lie altogether outside of Europe for the Fe ge 
No other nation is engaged ‘in trampling out a nationality, or 
in blighting every element of prosperity by the triumph of 
intolerant priests.’ Countries, too, like Austria and the East 
may also be excluded. They may cause great disquietude to 
statesmen, and may offer insoluble and interminable puzzles 
to the curious inquirer; but Europe, in all that constitutes 
its strength and its civilization, stands quite a from 
them. ‘The smaller countries only ask to be let alone, to be 
forgotten, and to be happy. Four States then remain at 
once great enough to challenge attention, and each able 
to retain its individual character, but all affected more 
or less by the same influences, and an exhibiting 
the.general movement of European society. When we have 
examined how matters stand with England, France, Germany, 
and Italy, we have examined, for all practical purposes, the 
general condition of Europe. One or two of the leading fea- 
tures of modern politics are shadowed forth by the mere enu- 
meration of these names. That nations, to be in the enjoyment 
of a copious and permanent natural life, must be of a certain 
size, and be able to command respect by power in war, has 
become an axiom of our present statesmanship. Further, all 
these four nations are trying to make themselves rich, to spread 
national ‘prosperity as far as possible through all classes, and 
to have large and efficient armies at their command. But 
there are'also other changes not quite so conspicuous which are 
passing over them, and it is much easier to see how important 

changes are when we observe that the same changes, 
although under different fornis and with very varying degrees 
of intensity, are passing over, not England pet or France only, 
but over all the representative countries of Europe. 

The first and the most conspicuous of ‘these Dorit is that 
Governments are being brought into much ¢loser and more 
intimate relations with the governed. ‘This, as it appears“ to 
us, is a far more accurate statement than that which is ordi- 
narily substituted for it, and which declares that democracy is 
advancing. Few persons are capable of dispassionately discus- 
sing the advance of democracy, because democracy happens to 
have been made the subject of much noisy unmeaning praise, 
and much noisy unmeaning blame. We in England, too, 
are especially liable to be warped in our judgments on de- 

, because a series of unlucky accidents has led us to 
mix up the general conception of democracy with the particular 
conception of the American Constitution and Government. 
Of all the great countries with which we have to do, the 
United States are in some respects the hardest for English- 
men to understand and appreciate, because the identity of 
language and the similarity of habits and feelings are apt 
to delude us with false analogies: It is not without mis- 
giving that we venture to pronounce an opinion about 
countries like France, Germany, and Italy, which, by the 
contrast they present to us, force on us the perception of all 
that is most striking in them. But it can scarcely be 


to say that in all of them, as in England, there is a growin 
harmony between the Government and the governed, said 
that the governed insist more and more that the Govern- 
ment shall be carried on for their benefit, and according to 
their wishes. This determination expresses itself variously in 
Various countries, but the genera! result is the same. In 
land, the form it takes is the demand for a Reform Bill. We 


do not think that any one can seriously doubt that Reform 
has made great,strides since a twelvemonth ago, when it was 
taken up by.a perplexed Government, an aperer Par- 
liament, and a hesitating people. And Reform has advanced 
simply because at has been made clear that large numbers of 
those whore governed wish to be brought into closer relations 
with, and to exercise a more direct action upon, the Govern- 
ment of thecountry. The classes which at present can approach 
or affect the Government recognise the justice of this wish, 
and are prepared to _pratity it. The details of a Reform Bill 
are exceeding difficult to settle, and if the Bill of the present 
Government does not appear to be altogether satisfactory at 
first sight, it must not be hastily condemned. The real object 
to arrive at is, that the governed and the Government should 
be brought nearer together than they are now ; and, if this ob- 
ject is attained, some imperfections must be pardoned in the 
machinery by which we attain it. In France, the Emperor 
is under the necessity of paying an increasing deference to the 
wishes of the country; so much so, that M. Forcapr, who 
is as rational and temperate a politician as any in France, has 
lately published an avowal of his conviction that the time is 
come when the political institutions of France must be made 
much more free, as the correlative of the increased demand on 
the country made by the proposal for reorganizing the army. 
In Germany, Count Bismark has checked the habitual dis- 
position of the Government to quarrel with the Parliament 
of Berlin, and has secured the support, if not of the old 
governing classes in the provinces he has annexed, yet 
of the by the he has adopted 
moting their interests. Italy, lastly, only exists thro 
the harmony obtaining ebwieen the of the Kine 
and his subjects. Vicror Ewmanuet is only the first of 
Italian public servants; and even when he steps forward and 
intimates a strong opinion, as he has done, in favour of keeping 
up a powerful army, men who are thoroughly loyal consider 
themselves perfectly at liberty to continue their efforts for 
reducing the army to the lowest possible standard. 
A larger portion of each nation is thus beginning to have 
more and more of itsown way; and one of the most prominent 
features in modern society is the vast number of wishes that 
it forms and gratifies. ‘There is the religious public, and the 
artistic public, and the industrial public, and many other 
publics, each of which goes on in its own way, and has its 
own organization, and knows its own celebrities. Even sub- 
divisions of each whole exist apart, and yet get on tolerably 
well with each other. There is no Jonger’in France 
that fierce hatred of priests which made itself so conspicuous 
in the days ot Louis Pumirrs. Priests are fashionable, and 
yet they do not carry the country with them. The Emprror 
once challenged them to do their worst at the. elections, and 
showed them that they could not beat him. Within the last 
month he has withdrawn his troops from Rome, in spite of the 
denunciation of two out of every three’bishops, and of the eccle- 
siastical comparisons, sometimes to Pontius Piuate and 
sometimes to Herop, which are made freely in clerical circles 
to his disadvantage. The Empire iteelf, even in the circles of 
educated Frenchmen, is not hated very bitterly:now. At home 
we see exactly the same thing. Trades’ Unions have very 
much of their own way, and so have non-unionists. Religious 
parties which really have nothing in common are content to 
be gathered together in one nominal fold. There is no longer 


wrong | the old demarcation between the world: and the Church, and 


ingenious young persons have discovered how possible it is to 
can assert itself, it is tolerably content. It does not 
annihilate or to convince its 
rivals, aims of men are almost as practical as they are di- 
versitied, but their practical character consists in their striving 
to exhibit that outward coherence which extorts respect from 
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others. Directly two people agree upon anything, their first 
thought is to have a programme and an organ of their opinions. 
Very likely society gains by all this on the whole. _ It is diffi- 
cult to conceive in what other way the wishes of the governed 
could be formed and taken cognizance of, even though that 
cognizance is a passive one, by their rulers. But it must be 
confessed that one patent effect of the present condition of 
European society is the spread of mediocrity. Men seem 
unable to rise above a certain level. They only go far enough 
to affect a small circle. In the destruction of the old state of 
society and the formation of the new, remarkable men have 
shown themselves. The Emperor Napoteon, Count Bismark, 
Cavour, have each stamped the impress of their mind on the 
history of a whole nation. But, if we put these founders of 
the new society aside, and look at their successors and 
subordinates in statesmanship, or if we look at the 
spheres of art or theology or poetry, or at any sphere 
in which the interests of mankind are largely centred, we 
find a certain air of mediocrity prevailing over Europe which 
will, we may hope, pass away, but which for the moment 
marks the epoch. 

But while the governed exact from those who govern them 
a greater regard for, and compliance with, their wishes, they 
ask for more government than they did formerly. In this 
respect England has much more to ask than any other 
leading State in Europe, for it would perhaps be impossible 
for human beings whose wishes are consulted at all to have 
more government supplied to them than the French have, and 
the Prussians are not very far behind them. As in England 
we are not so much afraid of the Government as we used to 
be, we are more inclined to make it useful to us. We are 
learning to be astonished at our own helplessness, and at the 
absurdities and impotence we have so long endured. We see 
that, although our languid easy system suits the upper classes 
very well, with their love of independence and their secure 
possession of comfortable incomes, it seems to break down 
when it touches on the duily lite of the poor. We must 
make up our minds that the two things will go together, 
and that if we allow a larger number of the governed to 
influence the Government, there will be a larger demand on 
the Government to contribute to the welfare of society. This 
will be YS yo means an unmixed good. No honest person can 
pretend that we can change, even for the better, without losing 
something of the good that exists. But it may console us to 
observe how largely we are really governed in other ways 
than by the political government of the country. We are 
governed by all the organizations that society has permitted 
to be instituted, and which force large bodies of men into 
grooves from which they cannot depart. But there is, no 
doubt, great reason to fear that Europe may thus lose some- 
thing ot the strength and freshness which it has hitherto got 
from the free play of individual minds. In Germany more 
especially it may prove that the little States, which from time 
to time have shown themselves as the homes and centres of 
independent thought, may cease to be so now that they are 
to be brought so completely under the ascendency of Prussia. 
Europe and Germany would lose greatly by this; not so 
much, perhaps, as they have gained by the battle of Sadowa, 
but enough to be a matter of deep regret. 


THE EDINBURGH DISCUSSION ON DEMOCRACY. 


ROFESSOR BLACKIE’S spirited incursion into Chartist 

territory resembles the enterprises of enthusiastic Pro- 
testants who have from time to time gone to Kome for the 
purpose of converting the Pope. Saturated with the flattery 
of their leaders, of their sycophants, and of their timid oppo- 
nents, the working-classes are as unlikely as the Sovereign 
Pontiff to be argued out of a belief in their infallibility and 
in their right to temporal power. There may possibly be 
some advantage in teaching unwilling hearers that there is 
something to be said on the less familiar and less popular side 
of the question ; but a man at the bottom of a hill is rash in 
challenging a man at the top to atrial in rolling a heavy 
stone. Even if Professor BLackie were more successful than 
SisyPHus in crowning the ridge, nothing can be easier than 
for Mr. Ernest Jones to roll the stone down again—“ the 
“ shameless stone” is the original phrase, and the epithet 
is perfectly applicable to such statements as the assertion that 
“ the aristocrats tried to stir up the Lancashire operatives in a 
spirit of mutiny, to create a war between England and America.” 
The aristocrat who was at the time most conspicuvualy connected 
with the Lancashire operatives was Lord Dersy, Chairman of 
the Committee of Relief. Neither Mr. Ernest Jones nor any 
other person can have believed that Lord Dexsy, or the 


‘aristocrats ” whom he represents, attempted in any sense to 
stir up the Lancashire operatives to mutiny—if, indeed, it had 
been possible for English subjects to mutiny against the 
American Government. Nothing, however, is easier than 
to say what it would be impossible to prove or to under- 
stand. Democracy, in England at least, means the pou 
session of absolute power by the class to which such state- 
ments are with well-founded confidence addressed. Mr. 
Ernest Jones, like agitators in general, is an educated man, 
and he has probably learned from history that the government 
of multitudes means the despotism of demagogues, until it 
becomes a fiction under military absolutism. Monarchs are 
often wise enough to listen to prudent counsellors, but crowds 
are invariably governed by courtiers. The Reform League 
has already convinced the dullest Englishmen that, under the 
Constitution which is recommended by Mr. Ernest Jones, the 
prejudices and supposed interests of the working-classes would 
be exclusively consulted, and that freedom would be at an end 
when legal authority was combined with physical force. 


The presence of a sympathetic audience, and unlimited com- 
mand of truisms and fallacies of the most palatable kind, ren- 
dered Mr. Jongs’s apology for an answer prepared within a 
few hours altogether unnecessary. If a Chartist speaker cannot 
eulogize democracy at a moment’s notice, he must be much 
duller than Mr. Ernest Jones. The figures of speech are all 
stored in his memory, and the figures of arithmetic are ready 
for quotation. America furnishes an inexhaustible supply of 
plausible and irrelevant statistics. When a rich country has 
a democratic Government, it is perfectly easy to ascribe its 
wealth to its political condition. In one of Mr. Jonés’s in- 
stances, the connexion is perhaps closer than he supposed ; for 
the “beautiful sight” presented by the prosperous work- 
people of Lawrence, Massachusetts, may be largely attributed 
to the rigid system of protection imposed by themselves and 
their employers, with the aid of systematic corruption, on 
the bulk of their countrymen. America, however, would 
flourish even more universally than at present without 
any protective system, although the cotton mill at Lawrence 
might possibly decline. The inference that the same 
institutions would produce the same general competence 
in England would perhaps be realized, if universal suffrage 
could add twentyfold to the surface of the soil. It is per- 
fectly true that the rural population of the Eastern, Cen- 
tral, and Western States is perhaps the happiest, and, on an 
average, the most respectable and intelligent, to be found in any 
part of the world. The constituency and the form of Govern- 
ment are pointed out by nature and common sense, for, when 
all are socially equal, and when all have suflicient property, 
it would be absurd, even if it were possible, to invent 
political distinctions. Freehold farmers make an excel- 
lent constituency, but gentlemen are the best represen- 
tatives, and the political result of inevitable causes is 
the eminently unsatisfactory Congress which sits at Wash- 
ington. Mr. Ernest Jones can scarcely persuade him- 
self that the American Legislature is equal to the British 
Parliament. So disgraceful an exposure as the public recep- 
tion of the Fenian President on the floor of the House of 
Representatives has never been perpetrated at Westminster ; 
and that oppression of the minority which is inseparable from 
democratic institutions has never been more remarkably 
illustrated than by the late American elections. At the 
risk of tediousness, it is worth while to repeat again and again 
that universal suffrage and equal electoral districts have given 
eleven-twentieths of the electors the nomination of three- 
fourths of the members. The representatives of the majority 
are legislating, not only for themselves and for their tellow- 
citizens of the defeated party, but for an unrepresented section 
of the community, which, added to the nine-twentieths, would 
form a large majority of the nation. Mr. Ernest Jones may 
easily satisfy an audience of working-men that the objection to 
numbers, merely on accountof their magnitude, is unreasonable 
and fallacious; but political thinkers and students know that, 
beyond a certain limit, the fitness of constituencies for their duty 
varies almost inversely with their bulk. It is a mere rhetorical 
flourish to say that “‘ democracy means the rule, not of a class, 
“ but of a nation.” Agitators for universal suffrage look exclu- 
sively to the rule of a class. It is not worth their while to 
disfranchise gentlemen, lawyers, and shopkeepers, when they 
can produce the same result by swamping them. In the me- 
tropolitan boroughs the educated classes have practically no 
votes, and the Reform League would reduce every consti- 
tuency in the kingdom to a much lower level. 

Professor Biackig has published a valuable pamphlet which 


seems to have been in substance identical with his speech. 
The pearls look well in the casket. and the owner had a right 
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to cast them even before unappreciative judges. A Greek 
Professor naturally explained to his hearers the alleged 
failure of democracy in Athens and in Rome. A more 
cautious disputant would have foreseen that, on a subject of 
which the meeting knew nothing, an adversary could effec- 
tively defeat him by traversing his facts and denying the 
force of his arguments. As Bishop Turrtwatt, Mr. Grote, 
Niewunr, and probably the majority of competent scholars, 
hold that the Athenian Constitution was splendidly successful, 
the implied comparison between Pericies, or even CLEON, and 
Mr. Briaut, would perhaps have been more advantageously 
omitted. ‘There is epigrammatic neatness in the proposition 
that at Athens one hundred years of freedom and glory were 
followed by two thousand years of political servitude ; but 
during the hundred years democracy flourished, while the 
two thousand years fell to the lot of Macedonian protectors, of 
Roman proconsuls, of Turks, and finally of King Otno and 
King Georct. It may be added that the Athenian and the 
Roman Constitutions provided for the government of cities, 
which ultimately became sovereign Powers without com- 
municating the franchise to their dependencies. The slaves 
below, and the allies outside, destroy the fitness of analogies 
drawn from the ancient democracies. The intellectual 
superiority of the Athenians to all existing constituencies 
still further affects the accuracy of political comparisons. 

Professor Biackie and Mr. Ernest Jones appear equally to 
have understood that the practical effects of democracy must, 
for English guidance, be studied in the United States and on 
the Continent of Europe. Universal suffrage is applied in 
France to the election of a Legislative Body which has little 
or no share in the government of the country. When 
a supreme Assembly was elected on the same basis 
in 1849, one of the first acts of the representatives 
was to suppress universal suffrage as incompatible with 
the maintenance of the public safety. Voting is not the 
only mode of choosing a representative. Those who rise 
above their fellows, and even those who have attained the 
objects which all men desire, are, to a certain extent, elected 
as representatives of a community which finds in them 
practical examples of the working of its customs and aspira- 
tions. The exclusion from power, by promiscuous suffrage, of 
those who have been recognised as principal members of 
society, is as artificial and unjust an arrangement as the 
vulgarest despotism. The present electors are, on the 
whole, fairly disposed to give a share, though not a 
monopoly, of political power to the most highly edu- 
eated class which is to be found in the country. The 
most considerable statesmen of the time are universally 
recognised as legitimate and natural leaders; and the decisions 
of Parliament, especially on those political questions which are 
more important than legislation, accurately represent enlight- 
ened opinion. No American would allege that the most eminent 
members of Congress occupy a similar position to English 
party leaders. The Transatlantic machinery for elaborating a 
governing body may be more simple, but the product is, for 
its special purpose, inferior. There is little use in addressing 
such arguments to assemblies of working men; but if Professor 
BLackie is sufficiently bold and sanguine to try the experiment, 
his courage is not to be despised. Many able writers have 
lately devoted themselves to the defence of inequality as the 
condition of freedom. Professor Lorimer of Edinburgh, in a 
work on the “Constitutionalism of the Future,” which deserves 
an attention which might be repelled by the barbarism of the 
title, has recommended plurality of votes as one method for 
making or keeping “ Parliament the mirror of the nation; ” and 
Mr. Henry Cove, Q.C., in an excellent pamphlet on the right 
of the middle-classes to Parliamentary influence, proposes to 
form the artisans of large cities into separate constituencies. 
Either project ought to receive full consideration, though it is 
difficult to pass a Reform Bill which would be distasteful to 
the most zealous Reformers. There has perhaps never been 
89 unanimous a conviction, in the minds of all Liberal 
politicians, of the value of the English Constitution, as at the 
moment when it is threatened with destruction by the sup- 
porters of Mr. Bricut and Mr. Ernest Jones. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION, 


SEER AL theories on the question or questions of the 
East may, to a certain extent, be sound, but the doc- 
trine which has lately been propounded by Garrpaxpr is 
utterly false and immoral. A crusade against Mahometanism 
undertaken in the latter half of the nineteenth century would 
be a crime not even decently veiled by a too transparent 
hypocrisy. There are, fortunately, friends of the Greek cause 


who object to an unprovoked war on the Turks, not as an 
unjust and violent proceeding, but because it would be fol- 
lowed by retaliation on the Christians of Asia. In the last 
century, the mischief of religious wars was so flagrant, and so 
fresh in recollection, that reformers like Vottarre attached an 
exaggerated importance to the duty of toleration. GARtBaLpI, 
who has never professed rigid orthodoxy, would object to a 
religious war against Catholics, or Protestants, or members of 
the Eastern Church; but his patience fails him at the 
spectacle of a non-Christian race stil] seated in the extremity 
of Europe. An American writer who lately insisted on a 
change of English policy in the Levant was probably more 
anxious to devise a new excuse for the national animosity of 
his countrymen than to propagate Christianity by arms. If 
General Gartpacp1 would inquire into the morals and manners 
of the orthodox clergy of the Ionian Islands, he would per- 
haps doubt the immediate advantage to be obtained b 
the forcible suppression of the Mahometan heresy. It 
is not necessary that peaceable and calm politicians 
should cherish any special predilection for the Turks, 
and it may be admitted that, if their ancestors had 
not conquered the territories which they still hold, no 
philanthropist or statesman would think it worth while to 
invent them. A religion which satisfies Asiatics, and raises 
Africans nearer to humanity, is nevertheless ill suited 
to Europe. Even Greek Christianity is more reconcile- 
able with civilization, for its character would alter with 
the moral and intellectual condition of its votaries. The 
objections to the civil government of the Turks are more 
relevant to the discussion than the defects of their religion; 
but it would be premature to go to war with the Porte 
because a certain peasant of Mitylene once informed 
GarIBALDI that he allowed his olives to rot under the trees 
to avoid the exactions of the Pasua. The same melancholy 
sight might have grieved the voyager on the shores of any 
one of the Jonian Islands during the continuance of the English 
Protectorate; but GarmaLpr would scarcely have accepted 
the excuse that the idleness of the cultivator was the fault of 
the Lorp Hicu Commissioner. 


It is an unlucky accident that, on the Continent and on 
several of the islands, two hostile religious communities 
exist side by side. The Cretan question would be simple 
if, as GariBatp1 possibly believes, all the inhabitants, with 
the exception of Turkish officials, professed Christianity. 
There could in that case be but one opinion as to the ex- 
pediency of some diplomatic arrangement which would 
relieve the people from alien rule, and the Porte from 
the burden of an onerous dependency. As, however, the 
island contains some thousands of Mahometan families, the 
war assumes a civil or internal character, and unnecessary 
interference on behalf of one belligerent would be oppressive 
to the party which supports the Government. The Maho- 
metan Cretans could not secure, if Crete were annexed to the 
Kingdom of Greece, even the precarious toleration which the 
Porte extends to its Christian subjects. The same difficulty 
arises in nearly all the Continental provinces, for the difference 
of religion has superseded the sympathy which might have 
urisen from identity of race. There are probably few Turks in 
Bosnia of Ottoman descent, but the posterity of the early pro- 
selytes identifies its feelings and interests with Mahometan 
supremacy. It is, in a certain sense, true that the Turks are 
only encamped in Europe, but in many districts the 
soldiers and camp-followers form half of the entire population. 
In such a country, the traditional English policy of leaving 
things as they are involves less liability to injustice, as well 
as less danger, than the most plausible project of a crusade. 


The case of Servia is entirely different, as that province has 
long possessed internal independence, while the population is 
separated from the sovereign Power by religion, language, and 
feeling. The Servians were too warlike a race to be at any time 
reduced to the condition of ordinary subjects, and for half a 
century they have restricted the Turkish exercise of dominion 
within their borders to the military occupation of Belgrade and 
of three or four secondary fortresses. Through native rest- 
lessness, frequently stimulated by Russian intrigue, the Servians 
have provoked periodical conflicts with the Turkish garrisons, 
for the apparent purpose of afterwards founding on their own 
losses plausible appeals to the sympathy of Christendom. On 
inquiry, it has generally been found that the Turks had acted 
in self-defence, although they may not improbably have 
revenged themselves by acts of unnecessary violence and 
cruelty, Diplomatists can only, in their judicial capacity, 
maintain the law of treaties; but successive collisions, with 
the reciprocal animosity which they display and provoke, 
indicate the expediency of some political change. That 
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the Servians are clients of Russia is a reason, not for 
driving them to rely exclusively on their powerful patron, 
but for depriving them of a grievance which may be attri- 
buted to the influence of the Western Powers. England and 
_ France have well earned the right of dictating to the Porte 
any measures which may facilitate the maintenance of the 
Ottoman Empire in Europe ; and there can be little doubt that 
the time has arrived for raising Servia to the rank of 
Roumania, by reducing the relations between the Principality 
and the Porte to the narrowest feudal dimensions. Belgrade 
and the Servian fortresses are to the Suttan either mere 
symbols of dignity, or unnecessary defences against the 
pacific and friendly Government of Austria. The garrisons 
are not supposed to hold the country in subjection, and for 
any such object their force would be wholly insufficient. 
The rumour that the French Ambassador has advised the 
evacuation of Belgrade may probably be premature; but the 
Western Powers ought, without delay, to urge a salutary 
concession. The Turkish troops in Servia are useless during 
peace, and on the outbreak of war they would be at the mercy 
of an enemy interposed between the Danube and the Turkish 
frontier. It cannot be the interest of the Porte to provide an 
enemy at the same time with a pretext for a rupture and 
with an opportunity of triumph. 


The semi-official Russian journals have lately been engaged 
in preparing the way for general disturbance in the East. 
The establishment of a new and stronger dynasty in the Danu- 
bian Principalities is probably unpalatable to the Russian 
Government, as an independent Roumania finally bars the way 
across the Danube. Accordingly, the Russian ConsuL-GENERAL 
has taken no part in the official compliments which have 
been paid by his English and French colleagues to the reigning 
Prince. Nevertheless, it is thought possible to convert a 
troublesome neighbour into a virtual dependency ; or, in the 
singular dialect of Russian journalism, to prevent the intru- 
sion of a Western form of civilization. The Roumanians, 
speaking a dialect of Latin, are not likely to become enthu- 
siastic partisans of Sclavonic supremacy in the East. It 
unluckily happens that they belong, for the most part, to 
the Greek communion, but it is not known how far their 
ecclesiastical sympathies affect their political tendencies. 
As no country in Europe is more advantageously situated 
for commerce, it is the obvious interest of the in- 
habitants to remain outside the Russian customs’ fron- 
tier. The Roumanians, having never had a Belgrade 
within their territories, cherish no animosity against the 
Turks. ‘It is not improbable that the Servians, if they 
enjoyed equal advantages, would prefer independence to Rus- 
sian annexation. A cluster of small States, successively 
detached from the Ottoman Empire, might perhaps ultimately 
grow into a powerful Federation ; and Hungary, once recon- 
ciled to the Austrian dynasty and to the Western States of 
the Empire, might be strong enough to protect Roumania and 
Servia against Russian ambition. It should, as far as possible, 
be the object of Western policy to help those who help them- 
selves, by supporting any local State which appears vigorous 
enough to maintain a separate existence. The conflict of races 
is likely to be troublesome enough without interference be- 
tween hostile religions. 


THE LEAGUE AND THE MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 


OME time ago we announced what were to be the tactics 

of the Reform Leaguers at the meeting of Parliament. 

The scheme has now emerged from the obscurity of the 
columns of the Beehive and the Commonwealth, and we have 
been favoured with a circular formally announcing what we 
are to expect on the 11th and 12th of February. Parliament 
is to reassemble on Tuesday the 5th, and the League Demon- 
stration is fixed for Monday the 11th. This meeting is intended, 
it is said, to be held in Hyde Park—we learn this from 
the Beehive of December 22, which further goes on to assure 
us that the Demonstration “will take something more ‘ than 
“ * an hour and a half to pass a given point’; that the figure 
“ of 200,000 will probably be more than reached”; and that 
the whole affair will be an immense advance on what was 
usually considered the failure of the 3rd of December. But 
this general appeal to the fears of the inhabitants of London, 
this renewed summons to “the roughs and thieves,” to “ the 
“hordes of desperadoes and ruffians,” which the Leaguers 
themselves admit, even if they deplore the necessity, must 
accompany their Demonstration, is only preliminary to an 
occupation of the avenues of the Parliament House in force by 
a still better drilled and more carefully prepared organization 


of terrorism. Forewarned, we trust in this case, will also be 
forearmed. Let us then, while there is time, consider what we 
have to expect. The Leaguers, we can quite understand, are 
smarting under the sense of the disappointment which has been 
brought upon them by the almost abortive Demonstration of last 
month. We shall not stop to say anything about the weather, 
or the other causes which reduced the promised 200,000 to 
an eighth of that swaggering cypher. Failure or not, the 
League procession was productive of the greatest incon- 
venience and annoyance to the public. We have yet 
seen no reason for concluding that it was other than an 
illegal proceeding. Small as the attendance was, the day 
did not end without a breach of the peace; and by every 
additional thousand of processionists who join in such 
demonstrations the likelihood of riot is increased. From the 
nature of the case, the police must be withdrawn from their 
local duties, which are spread over the whole of London, and 
nine-tenths of the metropolis must be left defenceless. Ii, 
as it is said, “the meeting is to be held in Hyde Park,” the 
Government will have no choice, after the course which they 
have formerly taken, but to prohibit it, and a collision will 
in that case be unavoidable, should the Leaguers persist. In 
the face of the serious dangers involved in this system of 
street demonstrations and so-called petitions, it is superfluous 
to say anything of the injury which must befall the trade 
of London, not only by the loss of a day’s business, but by 
the complete paralysis of the London season; for only those 
who cannot help it will, in such a state of things, come to 
London this next spring. A London threatened for months 
by organized rioters, the inevitable accompaniment of monster 
meetings, will not be a pleasant home. 

How far all this is empty bounce, and the last resource of 
disappointed vanity, we are not in a position tosay. But per- 
haps the Leaguers feel that they must do something, or become 
ludicrous and contemptible. ‘The talk of their organs is big 
enough and treasonable enough. The Commonwealth of last 
Saturday reminds its readers that we “may be on the door- 
“step of a revolution which will shake the Empire to its 
“ foundation,” and that, as “ Ireland is a perfect magazine of 
“explosive materials,” it will be dangerous, by refusing to 
accede to the demands of the Leaguers, “to teach Englishmen 
“to sympathize with rebellion in Ireland.” And further, we 
are told that “ the enemies to political Reform little know the 
“amount of labour which has been undertaken and satis- 
“ factorily achieved by the busy bees of Adelphi Terrace ; 
“how they have organized, drilled, and appointed leaders 
“in most of the chief towns of the Empire; how they have 
“bridged the Irish Channel; but they will know ere long, 
“* for the power thus organized and concentrated will speedily 
“exhibit itself under their noses. The opening of Parlia- 
“ ment will be signalized by the greatest political gathering on 
“record.” This is an ugly temper to contemplate, however 
contemptible may be the persons who use this foolish 
language. Some of the worst crimes of history have resulted 
from the mortified vanity of disappointed demagogues; and 
it is because the Walham Green procession collapsed that 
we look with apprehension on its threatened revival “on 
“a far more gigantic scale” in February. The Trades’ 
Unions, after all, significantly abstained from joining the 
Leaguers on the last occasion. Whether they will remain 
longer neutral it would be premature to conjecture. Some of 
their delegates are throwing themselves into the struggle, and it 
has been resolved at one of their meetings to “aid the forth- 
“ coming Demonstration under the auspices of the League,” on 
the express ground that “the House of Commons has, by its 
“ treachery to the cause of Reform, lost the confidence of the 
“* people, and forced upon the Trades’ Unionists of Great Britain 
“ and Ireland the absolute necessity of assisting, either in their 
“ corporate or individual capacity, the present agitation.” The 
agitation, then, is to compel a House of Commons “ which has 
* Jost the confidence of the country ” to a measure based 
“upon the principles of residential and registered manhood 
“ suffrage, and the ballot.” It is for this object, for this 
Reform and no other, that the February demonstration is 
convoked; and further to enforce its demands, the League, under 
the advice of Mr. Baxter LancLey—it were a pity that this 
person’s services to law and order and the freedom of Parliament 
should not be made known—have hit upon a very notable 
scheme. It is proposed that on Tuesday night, February 12th, 
at seven o'clock, persons in favour of this particular Reform 
should provide themselves with single petitions, and assemble 
at the head office of the League. After receiving instructions 
these single petitioners are to proceed from the Adelphi in 
bodies of not more than ten persons, under the direction of a 
marshal, to Westminster Hall. Here they are, man by man, 
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to deliver their petitions personally to Mr. Bricut, Mr. Stuart 
Mut, Mr. P. A. Taytor, and Mr. T. B. Porrer, and other 


invitation to receive them—for presentation to the House of 


Commons. The Leaguers recommend that, “as it is of the | 


“ highest importance that these petitioners should be large in 
“ number, and the petitions more numerous, each member of 
“ every branch should devote his personal attention amongst his 
“ friends to make up a party to present their petitions per- 
“ gonally with him on the day and hour named.” And it is 
added “that the petitioners, if as numerous as expected, 
“would by this means make an effective and constitutional 
‘“* demonstration.” Of the legal or “ constitutional” aspect of 
this pretty scheme we need not speak ; but about its “effective” 
character, if permitted to take place, there cannot be two 
opinions. 


This sort of thing fortunately tests the Leaguers. One of two 
things is certain—either that Beates M.A. and his Chartist 
adherents know what it means, or they do not. If they have 
been so far imposed upon by a nobody so insignificant as Mr. 
Baxter LANGLEY, as to believe that this demonstration at the 
very doors of the House of Commons is constitutional and 
legal —that is, if they think that in the eyes of the 
law it can make any difference whether the avenues of the 
House of Commons are impeded and threatened by ten or 
twenty thousand men parading themselves in tens or in thou- 
sands—words would fail us in describing the fatuity of such 
an assumption. Israel is wise enough to take the measure of 
such guides as these. To pretend for a single moment that 
this is not intimidation and menace of the Commons House of 
Parliament, and is not planned and intended to overawe and 
coerce its free deliberations, is simply ridiculous. If LancLey 
and Beates really and honestly think that they are on the 
windy side of the law, and that all that they intend to 
do in Westminster Hall is “in accordance with law, and the 
“ standing orders of the House,” we have not a word to say 
to them. On this supposition, we have reason rather to be 
grateful to them, as showing of what ridiculous and absurd 
materials professional demagogues may be made. If sincere, 
the Leaguers have exhibited more silliness than we gave them 
credit for. Butif, on the other hand, they understand very well 
what they are about—if, as we can scarcely doubt, they know 
just as well as we do that this occupation of Westminster 
Hall is only a colourable and fictitious attempt to evade the 
letter of the law, while it is a direct infraction of the spirit of 
the Constitution, and of the independence of Parliament—then 
it might be difficult to distinguish such a system of organized 
menace from treason, if not against the Sovereign, at least 
against the liberties of the Legislature. It is quite possible that 
this is what is meant, not perhaps by Beates M.A.—for, 
poor man, it would be an exaggeration to think him guilty ef 
any meaning in anything that he says or does, unsays or 
undoes, accepts or abandons—but by agitators less notable, 
though more mischievous. To de Mr. Beaes only justice, we 
may observe that he has been absent from the proceedings of 
the League, from the time when they adopted Mr. LanGiey’s 
scheme. In fact, we have his assurance—whatever it may be 
worth—in a postscript of a letter to the Times, that objec- 
tions to the League programme “ shall be duly considered,” 
and that, so far as he is concerned, “the League has no wish to 
“act illegally.” It may be, and is most likely, that the League 
froth will evaporate when February comes, and that the 
League will find out that it has been only talking tall non- 
sense. But the thing may be persisted in; and, should this 
be the case, then we much mistake the British people if they 
will be permitted to carry it out. A good many of us are 
old enough to remember the 1oth of April, 1848; and the 
Senators and ex-Ministers who are dawdling under Italian skies 
will not be allowed to forget that it was under the Russe. 
Administration of 1848 that Chartism was successfully resisted 
by the spirit and determination of the inhabitants of London, 
without distinction of class or party. And if we go back to 
history we shall be reminded how the Commons of England 
met an earlier attempt at democratic terrorism, which in 1780 
so far succeeded as, in a single night, to kindle thirty-eight 
incendiary fires in the scanty London of those days. Warnings 
are of course thrown away on Beaves, and the like of BEALES; 
but even he might look across the Channel, and, if he can, 
disconnect the present iron rule of the Emperor from the 
successful outbreak of a Parisian mob against Louis Par.ipre. 
But we trust that, if the worst comes to the worst, we shall 
find ample security for the peace of London, not so much in the 
temporizing patriotism of statesmen en congé, or even in the 
well-meaning amiability of statesmen in possession, as in that 


_ which has never yet been wanting—the spirit and independence 
_ of Parliament, representing, because supported by, the spirit 
advanced Liberal members—if these gentlemen accept the > 


and independence of England. If these are not forthcoming, 
when challenged as they now ate by the Leaguers, the sooner 
Braves M.A. and Baxter Lanater take their portfolios the 
better. It would be far less intolerable to be ruled by them 
than to be perpetually threatened by them. 


AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 


bans Emperor of Austria has issued a new Patent calling 
together a Diet from all the non-Hungarian provinces. 
But the Patent appears to have offended the Hungarians 
without pleasing any one else; and it remains to be seen 
whether the Imperial project for reorganizing the army will 
have a better reception. In fact, the long conflict between 
Austria and Hungary goes on as slowly as ever; and the 
agg of ordinary Englishmen is wearied by reading the 

istory of a strife that seems, not only without an end, 
but without the hope of an end. However the historian 
may begin, he has but one possible conclusion—that there 
are very great difficulties before both parties, that he can- 
not see how these difficulties may be overcome, but that he 
hopes for the best. The Hungarian Diet is quite in the 
right, and the Emperor of Austria is not so very far wrong. 
The independence of the Magyars is very admirable, and so is 
their attachment to their “Constitution. Who are we in 
England that we should speak lightly of a Constitution that is 
as old as our own, which dates without doubt back to the 
days of Runnymede, and which poetical tradition says was 
already old in the days of ALrrepD? On the other hand, we can 
quite appreciate the very great trouble which two contiguous 
kingdoms under one monarch may give each other, when each 
insists on ancient rights, and has ancient constitutions to defend, 
or cherished privileges to maintain. Scotland, with its disor- 
derly, ill-conditioned Parliament, was a great nuisance to us 
once, and we can hardly be thankful enough that this nuisance 
ever ceased. Few things are more curious in the history of 
England than the facility with which Scotland glided into the 
place assigned to it under the Treaty of Union. It was with 
great difficulty that the terms were arranged, and, during the 
first few years after the Union had been accomplished, there 
were repeated efforts made to dissolve it. But as soon as the 
House of Hanover was established on the throne this disincli- 
nation of the Scotch to remain incorporated with England dis- 
appeared. There was open rebellion on the part of the 
adherents of an adverse dynasty, but there was no alienation 
from the Union, no perseverance in hostile mancuvres, no 
intrigues against the Government among those who were con- 
tent to share the advantages which the Union had secured. No 
Scotch member for a gem and a half has given any trouble 
to an English Ministry, and very few have achieved distinc- 
tion of any sort. Is it possible, we are inclined to ask, that 
what has taken place in Great Britain should also take place 
in the dominions of Francis Josepn, and that Hun should 
get on as well with Austria, if once united to her, as Scotland 
has goton with England? We fear that it is not. On a former 
occasion we have noticed two of the larger and more general 
causes which seem to forbid the cohesion of the different pro- 
vinces of Austria. These causes are the absence of any one 
preponderating race and nation among the many races and 
nations that make up the Austrian Empire, and the fact that, 
especially in Hungary, it is the governing class that is the 
most bitterly opposed to the rule of Vienna. ‘Two other such 
causes remain to be noticed—the poverty of the Austrian 
Empire, and the influence of foreign countries on many of its 
chief’ provinces. 

An ingenious effort has been made to show that the late 
Prussian war did no great harm to the districts where the 
enemy was quartered. It is calculated that the Prussians 
only ate one out of every two hundred Austrian oxen; and 
that, even if they occupied for their encampment five hundred 
fresh acres every day, they would not have done so much 
injury as unseasonable frosts in late spring, or too much 
or too little rain. The Austrian Budget tuo makes a very 
fair show, and in one point the war has evidently been 
a gain financially to the world, for whereas Venetia now 
brings in a surplus to Italy, it entailed a heavy yearly less to 
Austria. The deficit is, according to Austrian notions, an 
endurable deficit; that is, it does not threaten immediate bank- 
ruptey. It is true that less effort than usual is to be made to 
pay off the existing debt, the floating debt has been largely 
increased, and the only distinct source of extra revenue 
detined is that the Government has a great quantity of tobacco 
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in store now, and can be a seller much more largely than it is 
a buyer. If, then, we say that the Austrian Empire is poor, 
we must not be understood to mean that any great and 
sudden ealamity has happened to it, that its credit need 
vanish on the exchanges of Europe, or that balls are likely 
to cease at Vienna, and dinners to be no more eaten at 
Pesth. There is, it must be owned, a good deal of beef left, 
even after the Prussians have eaten up one ox in every two 
hundred. But still it is true that the Austrian Empire 
is poor, and that this poverty is a great barrier to its 
political advance. The Austrians may truly say that this is 
not altogether their fault. A Hungarian or Transyivanian 
is ready to accuse the Government he detests of ene | 
crime, and is quite sure that it is through the devili 
machinations of the Austrians that his pigs have the 
measles and his chickens have the pip. But the Austrian 
Government is not so black as it has been painted. It has 
sacrificed commerce to manufacturers, but it has done 
so equally in every province, from an honest, stupid 
belief in Protection. In Lombardy it tried, not without 
success, to make the lower classes prosperous; and we 
may be sure that a Government so very much in need of 
taxes would like its subjects to bear as much fleecing as 
possible. It would be very much better for Austria if the 
Hungarians were getting rich now, and had been getting rich 
lately. But this is not so. Hungary and Transylvania are 
poorer countries now than they were twenty years ago. 
Nothing has been done to develop their vast resources. The 
land has been more deeply mortgaged, the little money that 
has been made has been more closely hoarded. The 
Austrians have been looked on as enemies, and sometimes 
they have really been very cruel enemies, and have been 
guilty of great oppression and wrong. How is it possible 
that it should have been otherwise when the bitterness be- 
tween the conquerors and the conquered was so keen, and 
when soldiers invested with irresponsible authority in remote 
districts found it so easy to rob and harass helpless civilians? 
Now that Austria wishes to be friendly with Hungary, she 
finds that Hungary is poor, and that this poverty acts as a bar 
to friendship. ‘The Hungarians are too completely absorbed 
in politics, and their only idea of growing rich is through 
forcing the whole system of Austrian policy into an entirely 
new groove. 


Then, again, Austria is very much crippled by the fact that 
so many of her provinces have all their hopes centred in a 
future that is not Austrian. There was nothing like this to 
contend with when England tried to form a union with Scot- 
land. The alliance of France with Scotland was as completely 
a thing of the past asitisnow. The French Court at one 
time favoured, and at another time dropped, the cause of the 
PRETENDER; and so long as it favoured that cause, it was very 
willing to be civil to the Scotch Jacobites who also supported 
it. But there was no political connexion between Scotland 
and France. The position of Austria is very different. She 
has passed through two great wars, crippled with the burden 
of her Italian provinces, and she has breught herself to the 
brink of ruin in order to baffle the ardent wish of Lombards 
and Venetians who longed to be Italians. That burden is 
now removed from her, but she has got a new burden 
instead. Her German provinces, the mainstay of her power, 
the chief source of all her grandeur and her influence 
in Europe, are inclined, it is said, to waver in their 
allegiance. They are faithful now, but they may not be 
faithful always. It is nota light thing for so many million 
Germans to be shut out of Germany. It is fur too soon yet 
for them to incline to Prussia, or to that German Con- 
federation which Prussia is to invent, but which does not 
yet exist. But if they are no longer to govern the Austrian 
Empire, no longer to be the dominant race among men 
whom they consider their inferiors in civilization and capa- 
city, there is not much to satisfy them in the nature of the 
Government that is likely to rule them. Why should they 
doom themselves to endless fights and squabbles with Hun- 
garians and Croats? They can get at once glory and 
safety and a career by bidding goodbye to those ardent 
and disputatious savages, and retiring into the bosom of 
a united Germany. ‘Then in Hungary and Transylvania 
there is alarge population of Slaves, and a large population of 
Roumanians. ‘These dreary creatures are also, as Mr. Guap- 
STONE would say, of our flesh and blood, in so far as that they 
too have political proclivities. The Slaves dream, some of 
them, of Panslavism, some of them of a minor Slavism in con- 
nexion with Servia, some of getting Russia to attack all per- 
sons whom they hate. The Roumanigns naturally watch 
with bewildered interest the career of Prince Cartes, who 


reigns so near them, and of his distingui and inde- 
pendent but shortlived Ministries. In Galicia the Poles 
dream of Poland and the Russinians of Russia. The Croatians 
and Dalmatians are a little more particular, and only wish 
not to be partes annexe. Throughout the Austrian Empire 
no province, no body of people, looks earnestly and steadfastly 
to Vienna. Their eyes are not fixed there because their hearts 
are fixed elsewhere, and an Empire which every one thinks of 
as a temporary necessity or a pure encumbrance, or does not 
think of at all, can scarcely flourish much or last long. 


THE LIBERAL PARTY AND REFORM. 


HE conflict between the Radical and the Conservative 
sections of society upon the subject of Reform seems 
growing more acrimonious every day. No one on either side 
of the House is any longer ignorant of the issues really 
involved, and in this aspect of the case it is well for the 
interests of the country that Reform legislation has been 
deferred from the last Session until now. In the absence of 
any opportunity for serious controversy, personal encounters 
between the leaders of the respective political groups 
seem to be the order of the day. Mr. Lowe and the Reform 
league, Mr. Jacop Brieur and Mr. Dansy Seymour, 
Mr. Joun Brieut and Mr. Gartn divide the attention 
of a gossip-loving public. The several disputes are 
chiefly important as straws to show the way the wind is 
setting. And beyond all doubt the wind is setting in the 
direction of rough and unsettled weather. Two years ago no 
one would have readily believed that England would be 
agitated in 1867 by party differences on the subject of what 
seemed at that time a buried and decayed question. Another 
year of mutual bitterness and denunciation, and it is not 
impossible that the country may be thoroughly on fire. With- 
out discussing the problem whose fault it is that the controversy 
has become venomous at last, it is not uninteresting to look 
at thé attitude occupied by the two great parties, at the begin- 
ning of an eventiul Session, upon a question on which depends 
the fate, not merely of the present Ministry, but of the present 
House of Commons and its constitution. 

The Conservatives can scarcely any longer be unaware 
that. they are the party most interested in bringing the 
question of Reform to a speedy settlement, if any settle- 
ment can be devised by Mr. Diskaei’s ingenuity which will 
satisfy the nation, and not irreparably disturb the balance 
of power in the House of Commons. Reform has been, and 
will undoubtedly continue to be, a whip for the Liberals to 
lash the Tories with, whenever the Tories mount into the 
warm Treasury nest. But that is by no means the most 
important consideration. It must be evident to most Tories— 
it is so, doubtless, to Mr. DisnarLi—that the central figure and 
mainstay of the Liberal party is Mr. Giapstone. To Mr. 
GLapstone Reform is nothing short of a happy political wind- 
fall. It enables him to lead a party from the bulk of whom 
he is divided by an immeasurable gulf in many respects. 
Were the question of Reform fairly disposed of by a complete 
and substantial measure, Mr. GLADSTONE would be in a diffi- 
culty. Good financing and good speaking are of inestimable 
importance to a Cabinet, but they are not of themselves 
sufficient to constitute the programme of an advanced Liberal 
party. Upon the subjects of the day which threaten to 
become prominent when once Reform is over, Mr. GLapsToNE 
is not uniformly Liberal. In respect of the Universities and 
the Church he is, if not a thorough Conservative, at least too 
hesitating and crotchety a theorist to suit either side of the 
House. He stands like the Homeric combatant, in doubt 
which way to hurl his spear. Except, as we have said, for 
Reform, he would be at present the personification of political 
irresolution. If anything can make a keen Tory partisan wish 
to settle Reform, as Mr. GLapstone would have it settled, it 
is the paramount importance of taking from Mr. GLapstoxe 
the one cheval de bataille which at present makes him the 
natural leader of a united phalanx of Radicals and Whigs. 
After Refurm will doubtless come the subject of the Irish 
Church. Fought over as the Lrish Establishment will certainly 
be, with vigour if not with fury, no one can predict what Mr. 
Gapstone’s heaven-directed mind may be pleased to do about 
the controversy, His silver trumpet has yet given forth no 
certain sound. Though he dritts asa rule towards Liberalism, 
he is liable any year to ve in the feverish and unhealthy condi- 
tion in which last year he tound himself when Mr. Coteripae’s 
Bill was before the House. Mr. Disrarxt, himself a stranger 
to the nice flutterings of a religious conscience, will be amply 
revenged upon his political rival if ever the day comes 
when, on half the topics ot the Session, Mr. Giavsrone feels 
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disposed to vote with one side of the House, and to speak with 
the other. 


The immediate and final settlement of Reform is a matter 
of less consequence to the Liberals. In the first place, it is 
reasonable to believe that the longer a Reform Bill is delayed 
the more trenchant it will be; and those, like Mr. Bricur, 
who are eager for a sweeping measure may not perhaps 
object to the prospect of twelve months more of platform 
oratory and of subterranean organization. Time is not neces- 
sarily lost in a siege which is spent in preparation of the 
mine. Mr. Briaur and his friends are preparing their mines, 
and the further the explosion is put off, the more volcanic, 
in their opinion, will be its effects, The progress of 
affairs on the Continent is likely again to aid in some 
degree the popular or democratic movement in Eng- 
land. Just as the American war—so long as it seemed 
possible that the South would establish its independence— 
produced a sort of Conservative reaction, the changes in 


Germany and Italy, and the success of the Northern States, | 


may indirectly cause a counter reaction in the opposite direc- 
tion. The arming and the growth of the great military 
Powers of the Continent, with which we are more immediately 
connected, have a tendency to induce people to ask them- 
selves whether the infusion of a distinctly popular element 
into the English Constitution may not prove a means of 
adding to the power and authority of the English Govern- 
ment. ‘This view may be a fallacious one, but it is the kind 
of view which is sure to be discussed by the entire com- 
munity, and not unlikely to be accepted by a considerable 
portion of it, independently of all party considerations. 
And, in the second place, the Liberals are, or ought to be, in 
no hurry for another Reform battle, for the excellent reason 
that they have no decent Reform Bill to fight for. Assuming 
that the House of Commons has pledged itself to a con- 
siderable reduction of the franchise, what is to be said of 
Mr. Giapstone’s Redistribution Bill? The Liberal party, 
with such a Bill tacked on to them, are like a dog with 
a tin-kettle tied to his tail. The first thing is to get rid of it; 
and, if possible, to persuade Mr. GLapsTONE to acquiesce in the 
infanticide of his first Reform bantling. A little time must 
be allowed for convincing Mr. Guapstone, and for the 
severing of the connexion between the party and the Bill. 
A few months spent in trying to bury it out of sight will 
not be spent amiss. Finally, the Liberals can afford to be 
patient because they are not yet organized enough to construct 
a better Ministry than that which came to its end last summer. 
The administration of the present Cabinet, after making all 
allowances for the flattery and puffing of friends, is pro- 
bably more vigorous and efficient than that of the Russri- 
Giapstoxe Ministry. Part of the reason is, that new 
brooms sweep clean. Part is, that some of the new brooms 
in the present case are distinctly good ones—better, ex- 
cept as far as official experience goes, than their predeces- 
sors. The Liberal party is indeed not devoid of able men 
who could administer India or the Foreign Office. But it has 
yet to find them and promote them, and, above all, to find a way 
of superseding the old hands who, though used up, have served 
the public faithfully. The next Liberal Government, if it is to 
be stronger in ability than the last, must contain a stronger 
Radical element. Men like Mr. Mitt and Mr. Forster cannot 
be continually excluded from the Cabinet, while men of infe- 
rior capacity, but superior social position, are admitted. So 
much is certain; but it is not certain, upon the other hand, 
that the Liberal party is prepared for sv startling an 
innovation as the introduction of the Radical section to a 
substantial share of power. Some of the leading Radicals 
have startled, and some have disgusted, the bulk of the upper 
and middle classes. It is true that the Liberals cannot live in 
oflice without the Radicals. But until the House of Commons 
is changed, it is difficult to feel sure that the Liberals will be 
able to live in office with the Radicals any better than with- 
out them. <A deep dislike of Mr. Bricut’s temper and objects 
pervades the majority of the House. The last Cabinet was 
injured by his supposed favour and patronage. The next 
would find itself in a similar difficulty. Time is required to 
conquer these obstacles—if they can be conquered—and to 
reconcile the older Whigs either to the alternative of sub- 
mission or of separation. Festina lente would be, for a 
thoroughgoing Liberal partisan who was in favour of ex- 
treme changes, the most prudent and sagacious motto for the 
coming Session. 

It is, however, doubtful whether, in the present condition of 
the country, the coming Session can pass over without a crucial 
discussion of Reform. Whatever the merits or demerits of the 
Parliamentary revolution which Mr. Lows deprecates and Mr. 


Brieut insists upon, it is evident that change is inevitable. 
To the abstract principle of the necessity of a Reform Bill, we 
think that the House of Commons pledged itself last Session. 
Mr. Lowe, General Pre, and a few others form an ex- 
ception to this statement; but, putting them aside, the rest of 
the House are committed to the admission by the line taken 
in debate by the Opposition, and by at least two decisive votes, 
which may be said to have laid down a basis for future 
legislation. Whether it is for the interest of the Conservative 
party to be themselves the manufacturers of another Bill, is a 
different matter. There are not a few men on the Conser- 
vative back benches who care less for place than Mr. Disrag.t 
may do, and who prefer a good stolid Tory consistency, 
which everybody can understand, to a statesmanlike stroke of 
finesse which only intellectual persons will admire. Into the 
| secrets of a party or a Cabinet it is idle to seek to pry. Upon 
_ the whole, it is plain that something must now be done, either 
_ by a Tory or a Liberal Cabinet, about Reform. The question 
which of the two is to do it is at present perhaps occupying 
| that portion of the attention of Lord Dersy and his colleagues 
which is not taken up by the state of Ireland and Mr. Apams 
and the Alabama. 


RUSSIA AND POLAND. 


Lap old commonplaces of political morality have not been 
confirmed by modern experience. It seems not to be 
true that honesty is the best policy, or that a just cause is a 
triple armament; and, as Lord MeLnourne said, truth v 
seldom prevails. The successful oppression of Poland by 
Russia will long afford encouragement to conquerors and 
tyrants. The laws, the religion, and the language of the 
Poles are condemned to extirpation, and, with a refinement of 
malignity, the Russians hire sophists to disprove in civilized 
tongues the historical existence of the persecuted nation. The 
apologists of successful crime serve their employers by 
pandering to the prejudices of the lowest and most ignorant 
Jacobinism. The Poles were, it seems, but a foreign oligarchy, 
although they numbered many millions; and the Russians, in 
bribing the peasantry to rise against the gentry, the middle- 
classes, and the artisans, are generously liberating a 
kindred population from a servitude of centuries. If 
the successors of Puitie and ALrxanper the Great had 
affected a profound sympathy for the Athenian slave 
population as an excuse for destroying the political 
liberty of Athens, they might almost have rivalled the 
successors of -Perer and Carnarine II. in hypocrisy, 
though not in cruelty. The Polish serfs required no alien 
assistance in obtaining the freedom which their own country- 
men of the higher classes had long been anxious to concede. 
The Russian Government, before the first partition, forbade 
the reform of the anarchic Polish Constitution, as it has since 
prevented the Polish landlords from improving the tenure of 
the occupiers. In the East, as in the West, equality and 
envy are the natural allies or instruments of despotism. The 
so-called aristocracy of Poland includes nearly every family of 
which a single member can read or write; and small shop- 
keepers, blacksmiths, and carpenters share the patriotic 
feeling of their social superiors. It is only by going lower 
that a nation can be found for Russian purposes, and the 
agents of the Government have no scruple in complying with 
the necessity which they have created. The sufferings 
of those who have vainly resisted the destruction of their 
country excite the useless compassion of Europe. <A few 
Polish exiles who lately attempted to escape into China have 
been condemned to cruel punishments, and once more there is 
in Siberia silence and peace. It seems a waste of cynical in- 
genuity to invent excuses for the employment of unresisted 
force. When Atexanper I. proclaimed himself the enthusi- 
astic friend and constitutional sovereign of Poland, the poli- 
tical uses of modern ethnology had not been invented. Then, 
as now, Russia coveted the Austrian share of Poland, but the 
tussinians had not yet appeared in pamphlets or in diplomatic 
intrigues. For many years after the Treaty of Vienna, reli- 
— toleration was supposed to be a principle of Russian 
policy. 

The experiment of detaching the Catholic Church in Poland 
and Russia from its connexion with Rome has at least the 
merit of audacity. Henry VIIL., when he commenced an appa- 
rently similar enterprise, was a zealous member of the Church 
which he proposed to reform by abolishing an alleged usur- 
pation. The tradition of ecclesiastical independence had long 
been popular in England, and the Kine, as subsequent events 
fully proved, represented a considerable part of the nation. 
Beiore the Reformation, the Porz’s supremacy, although it was 
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practically and theoretically admitted, had not in Western 
Christendom become the distinctive doctrine of the Roman 
Catholic Church. But the Emperor ALEXANDER is an alien to 
the religious community which he attacks in the tenderest 
point; and, unlike Henry VIIL, he cannot even pretend to 
appeal to the consciences of clergy or laity in support of his 
own commands. ‘The councils and boards of dignitaries 
which are, according to the Government scheme, to suc- 
ceed to the Papal functions in Russia, will consist of 
prelates who regard the assumption of independence as 
a sacrilege and a schism. If recalcitrant English bishops 
were burnt or deposed, conscientious Protestants could 
always be found to take their places; but in Russia 
there are no Protestants, and, if there are any malcontent 
Catholics, the indignation provoked by the Imperial ukase 
will drive them back into the fold. The ulterior object of the 
Government is evidently to force the Poles to conform to the 
Greek communion. Thoroughgoing persecution, as it will 
be practised by Russian authorities, may perhaps succeed 
in its object. The Roman Catholics cannot at the same time 
remain Roman Catholics, and renounce their allegiance to the 
Holy See. The first step is to impose intolerable conditions ; 
and contumacy will be punished with unlimited severity. 
The victims ure the same who, in their capacity of Poles, 
are already subject to secular tyranny; and a new pretext 
and a new method of torment will be supplied by some 
Imperial inquisitor. Only a shallow sense of humour can 
be gratified by the logical application to the Pore of 
his own professed principles. When the Russian Ambas- 
sador told him that Catholicism was synonymous with 
revolution, he parodied a dozen Allocutions. The applica- 
tion of the chalice of intolerance to Roman lips might be 
regarded with complacency; but it is the Poles who will 
suffer, and not the Popr and Cardinals. As the sycophants of 
Russia have discovered a philanthropic meaning in the destruc- 
tion of the national existence of Poland, perhaps a fresh crop 
of pamphlets will soon be published to prove that religious 
persecution is dictated by the noblest motives. 

The dupes of Russian liberalism, if any sincere dupes are 
to be found, even in America, will not fail to admire the 
recent intimations of political and religious sympathy with 
the Christian subjects of Turkey. It is intolerable to 
a benevolent Emperor that Cretans or Bosnians should sub- 
mit to a Government of another race and religion; and the 
division of the Kingdom of Poland into Russian provinces, 
with the proscription of the Roman Catholic faith, will soon 
leave the champion of civil and religious freedom at leisure 
to defend Christianity beyond the limits of his own dominions, 
The Russian Government has neither in foreign aggression 
nor in domestic administration any portion of the ancient and 
almost respectable bigotry of II. or of Louis XIV. It 
is not for the salvation of souls, but for the greater security of 
despotism, or for the aggrandizement of the Empire, that 
Polish Catholics are persecuted, and Greek priests in the 
Turkish provinces subsidized. ‘The penal laws which discredit 
past English and Irish legislation were generally enacted by 
Parliaments enthusiastic for Protestantism; and persecution 
was more excusable two or three hundred years ago than 
in the presence of modern civilization. It is unprofitable, 
however, to denounce measures which it is impossible to resist. 
The last opportunity of saving Poland was neglected when Eng- 
land and France determined to localize and limit the Russian 
war of 1854. At that time Austria might have been induced 
to join the Western alliance in the hope of providing a barrier 
for herself by the restoration of Polish independence. Yet it 
would be unjust to blame the statesmen of that day for declin- 
ing an arduous and uncertain task, which would perhaps have 
increased the length and the costliness of the war. After the 
conclusion of peace, during a short interval, the Russian 
administration of Poland was conducted chiefly by natives, and 
the language of the Government was generally liberal; but, 
as the losses of the war were gradually repaired, oppression 
revived, and the unhappy rebellion of 1863 perhaps finally 
destroyed the hope of national regeneration. Sanguine be- 
lievers in the ultimate triumph of justice can only hope that 
an oppressed nation, holding a persecuted creed, may at some 
future time profit by some Russian difficulty to revenge 
accumulated wrongs. Time will show whether it is possible 
to extirpate a language spoken by millions; but Russian 
experience unfortunately supports the belief in the efficacy 
of religious persecution. That so great a Power should be 
triumphant in wrong can astonish no student of history ; but 
the defence, on liberal pretexts, of the annihilation of Poland 
is an insult to common sense and public morality. 


IRELAND AND IRISH GRIEVANCES. 


A* the periodical coruscations of meteors are supposed to 

indicate disturbances in the air, so the periodical flashes 
of pamphleteers may be regarded as auguring a commotion 
in the political atmosphere. Judging by the number of 
tracts and letters which daily appear on every possible 
Trish subject, from adjustment of tenant-right to repeal of 
the Union, it seems easy to predict that politicians of 
every school will shortly find themselves hustling one 
another in a cloud-cuckoo-land of Irish theories and plausi- 
bilities. Within a few weeks we shall hear many an old 
song sung over again by new performers. One performer 
will strike his lyre to the threnody of a sectarian ascend- 
ency righteously destroyed; another will harp upon the 
policy and expediency of retaining by a State-fee the valuable 
services of the clergy of a Church to which more than three- 
fifths of the people belong. Another will take up the tale of 
tenants’ wrongs, and, full of the sufferings of evicted peasants, 
will bid us beware of arousing the passions of a whole nation 
against us, or sending its inhabitants forth to cherish, as aliens 
and enemies, that deep hatred towards us which we first 
taught them to imbibe as our subjects. There will be 
vehement invectives, pathetic perorations, and awful warnings 
delivered by gentlemen wholly free from official responsibility, 
and perfectly safe in their earnest entreaties to men and 
Ministers to “ do something for Ireland.” 

People in and out of office, no less than people in and out 
of Parliament, are ready enough to “do something” for 
Ireland, if they only knew what that something ought to be. 
Unfortunately, it is far easier to be an orator than to be an 
administrator—to be fluent of tongue than to be fertile in ex- 
pedients. Of the plans that are before us, which is there that 
an experienced statesman would venture to propose as a 
“ perfect cure” for a moderate proportion of Irish wrongs? 
Let us take them in order, familiar though they be. First 
comes the abolition of the Irish Church. It is the cheval de 
bataille of extreme politicians on each side. No one can 
hesitate for a moment as to the utter impossibility of 
creating such an Establishment now, if we had the power 
of beginning afresh. It would shock all men’s sense of expe- 
diency as much as their sense of justice. In no colony, not 
even in those colonies where half the settlers belonged to 
the Established Church at home, have we ventured to set up 
the English Church with all the civil rights and privileges 
which it enjoys in England. Much less, then, should we, 
had we to begin afresh, begin by organizing it on the 
principle of exclusive endowment among a people averse 
from its teaching and devoted to another faith. But it is 
one thing not to create an institution, and another thing to 
suddenly abrogate and destroy an institution which has 
existed for centuries, and around which certain interests, 
ideas, and sympathies have gradually crystallized. Were we 
to begin anew, it is not rom A that we should create a rail- 
way system exactly like that which has resulted in the sterility 
of some, and the bankruptcy of other lines, or that we should 
confide the multiform interests of the three million persons 
who inhabit London to the existing Corporation of the City. 
In each case we acknowledge and deplore the shortcomings of 
the system which is in force, but we equally admit the vast 
difficulties which beset us in the attempt to supersede it 
by a better. So of our law of property, of trusts, of bank- 
ruptcy, of purchase in the army. ‘The facility of pointing out 
their defects is commensurate with the difficulty of curing them. 
There is no doubt that the abolition, or something less than 
the abolition, of the Irish Church would soothe a painful sore 
in the minds of many devout Romanists, and more ardent 
Celts. It would remove an anomaly which humiliates some 
directly and others indirectly. It would remove a badge 
of obsolete inferiority and subjection. It might—but also it 
might not—conciliate the gratitude and loyalty of the Irish 
priest, who nowadays is always an Irish native of strong 
national prejudices and sympathies. It would destroy one of 
the most effective “ points” in the oratory of Radical Dissenters 
in England, and of ultra-Liberal agitators in Ireland. This 
is a gain which can be readily appreciated by all readers of 
newspapers. So much is to be said for a modification of the 
Irish Church, and an appropriation of part of its revenues to 
the support of the Romish priesthood. On the other hand, 
the act would be deemed an act of sacrilege, and as such 
would be anathematized, by all Ulster and one-half of 
Leinster. The Wesleyans and Puritan Nonconformists might 
exult in the plunder of the Erastian Church, but they would 
pour forth vials and vials of religious wrath upon the men who 
dared to propitiate the priests of Baal and the Scarlet Woman 
by their godless offerings. No one out of Ireland can conceive 
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the intense acrimony of modern Irish Protestantism. It is bad 
enough in the Church; it is ten times worse out of the 
Church. That Ministry must indeed be tenacious of its pur- 
pose, and armed with triple mail, which can deliberately defy 
the shrill imprecations which the feminine Protestantism of 
the Sister Isle would scream out against the dastards who 
brought their gifts to the feet of the Beast. And it is not 
so clear as it might be, that independent and enlightened 
Catholic laymen, squires, barristers, and merchants would 
really be in their hearts glad to see their own clergy 
made altogether independent of themselves, and armed 
with the power of rebuking, condemning, and interdict- 
ing at discretion. So that the just partition of emolument 
between the two Churches is not quite so easy to effect 
as to declaim about; and it has, moreover, these two dis- 
suasive drawbacks. The Romish clergy —whether they 
really dislike it or not—for reasons of their own profess to 
dislike it; and the mass of the people, despite Mr. AuBrEeY 
De Vere and others, will not rise, or give themselves any 
trouble about it. It may be doubted whether any Adminis- 
tration will willingly court opportunities of obloquy among its 
own habitual supporters by redressing a grievance which 
is only partially felt, in favour of a class of men whose grati- 
tude is questionable. Political justice should be well-timed ; 
otherwise, it comes to resemble injustice. 


Next comes tenant-right. It is to be hoped that in the 
course of time we shall all learn to comprehend this 
question. It is more to the point that the House of 
Commons should learn to comprehend it. Out of the 
diverse and conflicting statements which the controversy 
on this subject has provoked, two or three salient facts 
are beginning to stand out in strong relief. First, it has 
become known that not all, nor half, nor a quarter of the 
emigrants from Ireland to America are evicted tenants. If 
Lord Durrerin’s figures are correct (and in all probability 
they are approximately correct), about one-twentieth of those 
who have emigrated had previously been evicted, and of 
this one-twentieth two-thirds were evicted for non-payment 
of rent. This fact removes a disagreeable picture from the 
mind’s eye. We need no longer dwell upon the smoking 
ruins of some Irish Auburn, from which the extruded peasants 
are picking their melancholy way, in rags and destitution, 
with many a lingering look behind. Of the annual average 
emigration of 100,000, only 5,000 have been turned out of 
house and home by the grasping landlord or his cruel agent, 
and of these more than 3,000 have been turned out because 
they could not pay their stipulated rent. The remaining 
95,000 have gone for the same reason that the 61,000 English 
and the 16,000 Scotch annually go. They have gone simply 
because there is not sufficient employment at home, and there 
is plenty of employment abroad. And why is this? Because 
there are no manufactures in Ireland—nothing to absorb that 
portion of the population which the cultivation of the soil is 
insufficient to employ. Why are there no manufactures? 
Partly because the character and habits of the people give 
capitalists little encouragement to embark their fortunes 
in Irish enterprise; partly because either nature has not 
given, or science has not discovered, those strata of iron 
and coal which are for the most part essential to manu- 
facturing industry. What could a tenant-right do for such 
a people? What would it do for the 61,000 Englishmen 
who emigrate? They do not ask for it ; they know it would 
be useless. It could not give them the chance of getting 
one acre more than they can get now. They simply find 
that there is no elbow-room for them at home, and they go 
where they hope to find it. Tenant-right cannot do more for 
the Irishman than for the Englishman. It cannot add one 
acre to the available land of Ireland. Whether it would im- 
prove the agriculture of Ireland is just that one question 
which interminable discussion and* innumerable assertions 
leave very nearly where it was before. “ What,” say the tenant’s 
advocates—‘“ what is he without a lease and without a guarantee 
“ for the enjoyment of his own improvments? What is he 
“ buta serf? Look at the Ulster tenant, and look at the 
“ Munster tenant! What a difference between the two! 
“ Enact the Ulster tenant-right in the other provinces, and 
“ the difference will disappear.” English good-nature listens 
and approves; the request seems so very reasonable. On 
inquiry, it turns out that the Ulster tenant-right is the crea- 
tion, not of statute, but of convention ; that the Ulster people 
have agreed to recognise its validity, and that this agreement 
constitutes its force. The question then naturally occurs, 
Why should not the reciprocal agreement of the landlords and 
the tenants do in Munster and Connaught that which it does 
in Ulster? The question as naturally suggests a reply, which 


we fear would be confirmed by an examination of facts— 
namely, that out of Ulster there is not that confidence 
between landlord and tenant which can make such a custom 
possible. The landlord believes that the tenant is a 
“ schemer,” and will try to cheat him out of his rights, if not 
to assassinate him; the tenant regards the landlord as an 
extortioner, who will raise his rent on the first symptom of 
improvement or prosperity, or “clear him out” for cattle. 
This state of feeling (whether real or assumed) is very unfa- 
vourable to confidential relations between the two. But this, 
though bad enough, is not the worst part of the case. The 
tenant has been taught, by the loose traditions, Celtic rhymes, 
and popular legends of his neighbourhood, to look on his land- 
lord as an intruder, and on himself as the legitimate possessor. 
This belief, as widely spread and as powerful as it is wild 
and irrational, is at the bottom of Fenianism in all rural 
districts where Fenianism prevails. At present, the peasant 
has no means of vindicating his title, except by an armed 
insurrection ; and of this there is no immediate prospect. But 
if he could only get the stand-point of a sixty years’ lease, 
made obligatory by Act of Parliament, he would trust his sons’ 
wits and the wits of his grandsons to keep the landlord out 
of possession till the longest day that time should see. People 
in England, when they hear of a sixty years’ lease, feed their 
innocent minds on the green pastures of improved cultivation 
which the term suggests. The Irish agitator, when he makes 
a sixty years’ leasehold tenure his platform cry, and defies the 
Government to reject his appeal, knows as well as his shouting 
followers that it means a possession which, once obtained, the 
Irish peasant and his children would clutch as an indefeasible 
inheritance, and only part with at the cost of life. We know 
too—for the Report of the Devon Commission was not written 
in vain—what a state of things leases for lives once brought 
about, and how far they contributed to the grim terrors of the 
great famine. 


We are not pleading the cause of “ Let Alone” in the case 
either of the lrish Church or of the Irish tenant. “ Some- 
“ thing will be done,” probably, with both. The status of the 
Romish priests may be elevated. The tenant may perhaps 
obtain a statutable compensation for improvements sanctioned 
by his landlord. Smail as these reforms appear, they could 
not be framed without trouble, nor passed without difficulty. 
The course of statesmanship is not so clear and plain, in regard 
either to the land or the Church, as irresponsible critics seem 
to imagine; and the facts themselves, though better known 
than they once were, are not so fully known as to give a just 
direction to public opinion. It is a great pity that English- 
men have not generally taken more pains than they have to 
visit Ireland and examine her condition for themselves ; but it 
is equally to be regretted that one great inducement to visit 
Ireland has been destroyed by the Irish themselves, whose 
modern hotels, in accordance with the growing wealth of the 
country, are as grand, costly, and uninviting as the new 
caravanseras which chill and awe the visitor in the Scotch 
Highlands, in North Wales, or at Brighton itself. 


WORLDLY WISDOM. 

iv successful men and women were completely frank, many of 

them would probably admit that there have been times in their 
own career at which a little spice of worldly wisdom has prevented 
them from doing something which would have spoilt their for- 
tunes. Either they did not say or write or look or do something 
for which they would have suffered, and they are in consequence 
what they are. And most of those who have these reminiscences 
have also before their mind’s eye the picture of some one or other 
of their old contemporaries at school or at college—often, perhaps, 
a weedy, seedy, shabby-looking fellow—who would have flung 
worldly wisdom on such an occasion to the winds, and by the side 
of whose chivalry and fanatical simplicity their own prudence, 
with all its after-acquired influence and greatness, seems a rather 
poor thing. As the world goes, it is, however, clear that he is 
nowhere, and they are everything. e worldly wise man has 
married well, has offended nobody by his opinions, has earned the 
credit of being moderate and cultivated, has been lucky in his in- 
vestments, is received with pleasure at the houses where he dines 
and visits, a seat in Parliament, and will be a Cabi- 
net Minister before he dies. The fanatic lives in a fever of 
indignation at ony Pe of injustice and hypocrisy in the world 
about him, cannot be brought to hide his views under a bushel for 
the sake of conciliating his rich uncles or his acquaintances, is 
abused by society for setting all its conventional ideas at defiance, 
dresses deplorably, drinks wine that would set most men’s teeth 
on edge, marries a woman of as enthusiastic a temper as himself, 
and fades away without having gained any social or political dis- 
tinction at all, If he were to live to the age of Methuselah, he 
would not gain any. Everybody has known these two types of 
men in their younger days, and watched with interest their com- 
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tive progress through life; and everybody has at times ad- 
anew iubetenedan of the world, and joined in the cry of pity over 
the folly and bad taste of the other. If, indeed, fanatics had any 
serious hope of carrying out their new to completion by all their 
morbid antagonism to the ways of their fellow-creatures, one would 
be inclined to admit that there might be a good deal in their point of 
view. After all, successful enthusiasts are the stuff, as we know, 
out of which historians and biographers make the saints, heroes, 
and martyrs of the world. The fanatic who is so objectionable 
in plain clothes in a drawing-room, if caught, flavoured, and 
salted properly, and served up in an historical costume by a first- 
rate biographical cook, becomes in time an interesting literary dish. 
But though a successful fanatic is a sort of literary lion to all 

terity, a fanatic who neither is nor expects to be successful 
is a different affair. One sees here and there groups of the 
foolish men who have no earthly hope of forcing their opinions 
upon the public, and who sacrifice their comfort and popu- 
larity in life for the sake, apparently, of asserting in their own 
persons a barren principle. These are the persons who really 
astonish men of the world, and who seem so perverse and unin- 
telligible to them. Why they insist upon being fanatics, nobody 
who has not been a fanatic can say. Upon the Continent, 
where fanaticism often or usually assumes a form displeasing 
to the authorities, and objected to by the ce, what some 
fanatics will do for the pleasure of knocking their heads 
against a wall is astounding. Rich people in France, or Italy, 
or Russia, or Austria, do not, as a rule, enjoy fashionable life 
less because the Government of the day makes a mess of foreign 
and domestic questions, or vents its displeasure on obscure 
pamphleteers who will not let it alone. If, indeed, the decision 
rested with themselves, they would give it in favour of what was 
right in the abstract. As it does not, they are content to acquiesce 
in the dispensations of Providence, and to try to console them- 
selves for the shortcomings of the Executive by increased attention 
to their own pleasures. The fanatic, being a gloomy and ill- 
conditioned: person, cannot do this. Because he cannot have 
Ministers of the Interior to suit him, he goes off to Leicester 
Square, and gets a living by teaching music and modern languages 
to the daughters of English City merchants. At the end of 
a long life of familiarity with the best eatables and drinkables, 
the Best horses, and the loveliest women, the worldly wise 
Parisian who has never offended the police cannot but smile 
in his sleeve at the discomforts to which the enthusiast has 
subjected himself for no good at all. The Leicester Square 
hero lives, dies, and is buried in a manner befitting a person who 
is half a music-master and half a conspirator. His residuary 
estate consists chiefly of a few clean shirts, a few indifferent cigars, 
and an undischarged, though moderate, obligation towards his 
washerwoman. is devisee and nearest friend is some other 
desperado of a music-master, who has also been at war with an 
Emperor (without the Emperor’s knowing it), and who delivers 
a French oration over the dead man’s grave. As soon as he 
is buried, he is forgotten, and in a week nothing will be 
left of all his sacrifices for the sake of consistency and prin- 
ciple. If imdeed it were admitted that the object of life 
is to stick to any shadowy product of one’s imagination that 
takes peculiar hold upon one, and to sacrifice comfort and 
wealth for it, nobody could blame the enthusiast. But 
neither in practice nor in theory is this conceded. The law of 
our nature makes most of us feel that the end of life is to succeed 
in life ; to attain to influence, honour, and riches (so far as riches 
may be honestly acquired) ; and to be able to say at the close that 
we have not wasted our energies on a chimera. To those who 
take this view of our destinies the enthusiast is an ass. He has 
done nothing but starve himself and sulk. Instead of rising like 
Horace’s “ well-fed guest” from the banquet, he slinks away 
unknown, unlamented, and without result or fruit. 

The worldly wise person and the enthusiast are two extremes 
between which there is a vast interval. There can be no doubt 
which is the more philosophical of the two beings. The enthu- 
siast is all fire and jury—a true son of thunder and of agitation. 
He moves in an atmosphere of his own wild conceptions, which 
bear the same sort of relation to the ordinary notions of his genera- 
tion that the shepherds and shepherdesses of pastoral romance do 
to the able-bodied rustics of an English country village. The 
worldly wise man, on the other hand, like the wise virgins in the 
parable, acts upon a system, and is invariably as wide-awake as 
Argus. Nor is the system on which he acts by any means as 
necessarily depraved as the enthusiast thinks. A great ee 
though not — an actual majority, of people who are worldly 
wise are not purely selfish in their resolutions. They determine 
virtuously that if ever they do attain to influence by dint of their 
care and energy, they will surprise and edify mankind by the 
exemplary way they on it. Life—they say to themseives— 
must be viewed as a whole. It is better to wait and obtain a 
position of authority in the end than to forfeit all chance of 
Tp me gg ear of the world by doing something rash in the beginning. 

t is only, after all, the same as bottling up one’s trumps. Here- 
after, when one comes to play them, one will play them with all 
the more effect. A man who conducts the game of life on this 
principle is by no means the low, sordid animal which persons of 
a poetical and denunciatory turn sometimes state him to be. He 
must not be confounded with a trimmer. A trimmer sails upon 
a similar tack, only he has not the same noble resolve that he will 
try some day or other to use his position and powers for good. But 
the man who means, as soon as he has climbed to fame and fortune, 


to make up by his use of them forall the small meannesses he has 
had to practise while he was upon the ladder, is a respectable 
and worthy person, and it is of materials of this sort that 
Cabinet Ministers, judges, and bishops are not uncommonly made. 
With the gross form of selfishness which only sees one end— 
self-advancement — and drives at that end without hesitation 
or delay, we have nothing of course to do. We are dealing now 
with that more moral and honourable egotism which wishes both 
to get on, and to be enabled to do one’s duty hereafter when one has 
got on. This is worldly wisdom par excellence. And of this it may 
fairly and truthfully be said that it is intelligible as a theory of life, 
and that, as the great majority of our fellow-creatures practise it with 
assiduity, it is to be hoped that they approve of it upon principle. 
The logical basis on which it rests is certainly one that is 
not wholly repugnant to common sense. One requires this reason- 
ing every day in order to account to one’s conscience for not 
doing a hundred things, which might be recommended in strict 
accordance with what are called “counsels of perfection,” but 
which would be very wild and madcap performances. ‘The state 
of the poor in a large town is, for instance, a thought that 
can hardly fail at times to touch deeply any one across whose 
attention it comes. If it were always present to our minds, the 
reflection would be insupportable, and would drive the sanest mad. 
The fanatic, who never was paiticularly sane, is driven mad by it. 
He goes in, with the headlong perversity of a maniac, for shoe- 
blacks and co-operative societies, trades’ unions, reform, and revo- 
lution all in turns, and with equal indifference flings his purse or 
his person into the middle of the mélée. The worldly wise man 
knows better. Quanto rectius hic, qui nil molitur inepte? He feels 
that the first thing that he can do to help the poor is to help 
himself forwards in the world. When he is thoroughly at the top 
of the tree, it is impossible to say what he may not be able to 
effect for his fellow-creatures. — Until then, to squander his 
resources in indiscriminate charity would be to be penny wise 
and pound foolish, He has a social position to keep and to 
improve, friends to conciliate, and knowledge of the world to gain, 
all of which will enure in the long run to the benefit of his race. 
Were he to give all his goods to feed the poor to-day, he would 
have no goods afterwards to feed perhaps double the number 
to-morrow. His conscience, therefore, thoroughly approves of his 
restraining within narrow bounds his luxuriant gawk of philan- 
thropical impulses. Some day the poor will have all he can get 
them, but for the moment it is their true interest not to hurry him. 
A great many people, it must be admitted, are uncharitable and 
ungenerous from less worthy motives, Either they live in half- 
unconsciousness of the misery outside their doors, or they deli- 
berately decide that it must take its course. But the man who 
resolves, if Heaven will do him afew good turns now, that Heaven 
shall not be the loser; who believes that Heaven will not fail to 
see the wisdom of playing this long-headed game with him, and 
who persuades himself and his family that the best way to serve the 


great cause of religion, charity, an@ progress, is first of all to lift. 


himself to a _— of affluence and honour, is a truly worldly 
wise man. orldly wisdom has no better or more prosperous 
type. Such a man will not stumble (except it be over some 
miserable Railway Company, like Sir Morton Peto), and the 
unction of piety and charity which his noble intentions carry 
with them will be a sort of grease to his social wheels, and 
will assist him to succeed. Enthusiasts, except in rare cases, pass 
and are forgotten. But somebody will rescue the worldly wise 
man from so sad a fate, by painting his portrait for the Academy 
while he lives, writing his epitaph at length, and explaining his 
virtues and his philanthropy for the passers-by to read as soon as 
he is no more. ‘he name of the enthusiast, like the name of 
Keats, will be “writ on water.” The name of the worldly wise 
will be written on marble and on brass. 

Worldly wisdom, properly considered, is then a system which 
horrows some of its happiest ideas from the science of casuistry, 
and which is by no means of necessity base or below par. 
There are several considerations which dispose an impartial 
mind to put it far higher, even from a moral point of criti- 
cism, than the opposite habit of enthusiasm, Enthusiasm, 
as the very name implies, is an extravagance and a delirium, 
The enthusiast is the natural enemy of all the existing order of 
things; he cares neither for aristocracy nor property, nor the 
rights of vested interests. He is simply the organ of destruc- 
tion let loose upon mankind. Enthusiasm is very young. In 
youth and boyhood it is refreshing as a distant and occasional 
spectacle, and in beautiful young women it is attractive always 
in the evening, but it cannot said to be one of the solid, 
stable virtues that stand the critical test of middle age. The 

ublic is made up of fathers of families, and in fathers of families 
it is out of place. The argument that the world owes a great deal 
to it cannot be taken as proving much, It is a fortunate thing 


for civilization that man is capable of cerebral excitement, but 


though excitability and mania are of use in helping civilization 
along, they are not on that account worth cultivating. If all man- 
kind were rational, enthusiasts would be shut up in an asylum, 
and it is the slowness and blindness of the human intellect which 
makes them occasionally valuable as iconoclasts. Another weak 
point about enthusiasm is that it sows only for the future. As 
all sober English people know, sowing for the future is a wild 
and lavish way of scattering one’s seed. Theories of what 
the future will be like are easily manufactured, but not 
easily verified. The worldly wise feel that their duty — 
their pressing immediate duty—is with the present. 
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If an Englishman had been design Ay ce to live 
exclusively for future generations, he ought to have been born 
further on in the century. As it is, his mission is to contribute 
to the inerease of the race, to do his best to carry out the 
highest and holiest instincts of nature by marrying his children 
well, and so to husband and cultivate his means that he may not 
only be able to be respected in his lifetime, but have a surplus 
with which to be charitable after his death. And another 
sign of the moral excellence of worldly wisdom is that the 
first step towards the attainment of it, like all other steps 
towards the attainment of virtue, consists in pruning the natural 
Adam. The natural man is prone upon certain occasions to 
be enthusiastic, to speak out if he sees an unfair advantage 
taken of an antagonist, to stand courageously by the weaker 
side, and, in fact, to display those qualities which, in works of 
fiction, are supposed to distinguish the English Publie School boy. 
The enthusiast feels a disposition to side with obscurity against 
fashion, and with intellectual sleepiness against literary skill. 
The a wise man does not commit himself to such quixotic 
opinions. He simply accustoms himself to hold his tongue. Hi 
spirit may burn within him, but he keeps silence. At the end 
of a long life he is able to feel that he has never lost a chance 
of good fortune by saying the wrong thing, or by broaching too 
broad and daring a heresy. It might be thought that such caution 
involved hourly and daily acts of cowardice and hypocrisy, but it 
is not so in reality. The habit of speaking with an eye to the 


main chance leads imperceptibly, but surely, to the habit of | 


thinking with a view to it, and true worldly sagacity is never off 
its guard whether it is in company or alone. 

Worldly wisdom becomes indeed an indelible and inveterate 
habit much sooner than one would have expected. In old age it 
is seldom or never shaken off. It is curious to hear old people 
who have gone through life, and who ought by experience to 
have discovered the vanity of most worldly advantages, gravely 
advising their youthful audience according to the received dic- 
tates of worldly wisdom. The reason partly is that they cannot 
abandon the way they have got of considering few things useful 
which do not lead in the direction of favour or preferment. Partly, 
perhaps, older people know (what younger ones do not know) that 
comfort is as well worth having as most things, and that the solid 
and tangible benefits which follow from the practice of never offend- 
ing against public opinion are better than the shadowy pleasure of 
doing battle to the death for a crotchet of one’s own. “Be ye 
wise as serpents,” says the Scripture. The man who accepts the 
text as an injunction, and follows the suggestion literally, will 
never be canonized as a saint, but he will S a useful being, and 
die in the odour of respectability. Floating down the stream is 
easiest, cheapest, not laborious, and perhaps equally useful to the 
world. A desperate struggle to mount against the current is 
bracing to the sinews, and improving to the character, but does 
little good to the people on the bank. Enthusiasm, like reyo- 
lution, is only to be justified by success. 


PERSONALITIES. 


N? one can deny the claim of prewediitice to a place in the 
rather extensive category of things “ pleasant, but wrong.” 
The most notorious example of this truth is the readiness with 
which the House of Commons turns from a debate affecting the 
interests of a few millions of the external world to one affecting 
the private character of a single member; which is so far justi- 
fiable, that members are probably more competent judges of the 
second question than they are of the first. The virtuous indig- 
nation sometimes expressed upon this topic is as much thrown 
away as is most virtuous indignation bestowed upon a universal 
propensity of our nature. ‘There are personalities which are not 
only allowable in themselves and pleasant to bystanders, but 
re uy improving to public morality. Every man who aspires 
to take any part in public irs is playing a rough game, and 
must not complain if he gets a few hard raps over the 
knuckles. So long as the fighting is fair, and shows no malice, 
it will, in the long run, do an honest man good, and injure a 
knave ; both of which are highly desirable results, Every great 
cause which has to make its way in public opinion must fit 
itself with a champion, as a conductor of enthusiasm. It is not 
ossible, at any rate in this country, to argue out questions of 
form, or free trade, or religious liberty, on purely abstract 
grounds, and with philosophic candour. The support of a great 
many people has to be enlisted who are totally incapable of can- 
dour or philosophy or abstract argument. They must be attached 
to their cause, as a soldier is attached to his colours, by somethi 
more like unreasoning instinct than deliberate opinion. They will 
follow a name, whether it be that of Lord Derby, or Mr. Glad- 
stone, or Mr. Bright, with a zeal quite out of proportion to their 
comprehension of the principle which those names embody. Con- 
sequently, the party creed must be made concrete in the person of 
some popular leader, as in early days general truths had to be con- 
veyed in fables or pithy proverbs. ‘The complementary truth is 
obvious. The man who is put forwards as a foals must expect 
to be attacked by the opposite side. He must be prepared for a 
strict scrutiny into his motives; his words will be caught up, 
and made of more importance than perhaps they really deserve, 
or than he attributed to them himself; and the consciousness 
that the credit of his cause is in some degree bound up with his 
personal character will only be a healthy stimulus to him, so long 


absurdity. Mr. Seymour calmly remarks that the 


as the discussion is confined within reasonable limits. We have, 
therefore, no desire to be unduly squeamish about such matters. 
Still there is aline to be drawn, though it is hard to draw it dis- 
tinetly. There is always the danger which attends any excess of 
party zeal; unfair personality necessarily degrades politics, and 
makes public life disgusting to any man with a delicate sense of 
self-respect. We are often warned of the evil results of the intense 
bitterness of struggles in the United States; and we have 
just been supplied with one or two pertinent instances on this side 
of the water. It is as well to make a note of them, and to remark 
how directly injurious they are to every one concerned. Mr. 
Bright has iately figured in the unusual capacity of victim, and 
has certainly been unfairly treated. Mr. Danby Seymour makes 
two palpable blunders, imputing the most obnoxious opinions 
to Mr. Bright, and seems amusingly unable to see that he has 
committed any offence against “my dear Bright.” One would 
have thought that even a political ment would have been 
startled at finding an assertion, by Mr. Bright, that all the land of 
England was in the hands of 150 proprietors; he should have 
been still more startled at the amazing poe: “ the rich are 
not qualified to legislate for the poor, and more than that, the 
poor are qualified to legislate for the rich.” The smallest critical 
acumen might have detected the clerical error; and a personal 
friend, one would have thought, might at least have suspected that 
Mr. Bright would not have ly propounded such a glaring 
first mis- 
statement “does not affect his argument,” which might be to 
the point if Mr. Bright was disputing, not his accuracy, but his 
logic. With regard to the second and graver error, he observes 
with equal propriety that, if it had not been erroneous, the 
inferences drawn from it would be just. A little more frank- 
ness in apologizing for such strong imputations based on such an 
easily discoverable error, would, to say the least, be graceful. 
Considered as a friend and admirer, Mr. Seymour is a trifle impru- 
dent. Mr. Garth, however, has completely thrown Mr. Seymour 
into the shade. He makes distinct personal against 
Mr. Bright; he is reported to have said that Mr. Bright was 
hooted off his own premises by his workmen, that he never 
subscribed to the relief of the distressed operatives, and that 
he proposed to make them loans, in order that they might 
be serfs at his beck and call. Mr. Garth says that the report of 
the second of these 8 is inaccurate, but endeavours to 
shuffle out of the ae of the others on the ground that 
Mr. Pope Hennessy and Mr. Ferrand had said something of the 
kind before in election speeches. Mr. Bright has lost the palpable. 
advantage which belongs to the object of such attacks by reply- 
ing with more temper than dignity; but, after all, a man _ 
be fairly annoyed at such insults, and the retort that Mr. G 
threw dirt during his canvass, knowing that, if needful, he could 
eat it afterwards, is pointed, if undignitied. If Mr. Bright were a 
erson quite beyond the suspicion of ever resorting to personalities 
himself, he might be congratulated on a complete victory over a 
very unfair assault. Unluckily, that would not be — one 
of the praises which we should be most ready to bestow upon 
him. 

We may unreservedly condemn the tactics both of Mr. Bright's 
friend and of his enemy. They are the more unjustifiable be- 
cause they are directed against a man who, certainly not without 
cause, is the object of a stronger dislike with a large class than 
perhaps any of his contemporaries. A generous enemy should be 
more careful of bitter accusations directed against an opponent, 
when he knows that every accusation will be caught up with 
unusual eagerness by his own party. Some of the dirt thrown at 
such a mark is likely to stick, even though the thrower be com- 
pelled to undertake the eating of it. Mr. Garth’s defence of his 
conduct only shows the recklessness with which people will adopt 
accusations against an unpopular character. Looking, how- 
ever, at the quarrel from an impartial point of view, we cannot 
but date the origiual provocation a little further back. A foul 
blow has been struck ; but the temper which always leads to foul 
blows had been generated previously. Mr. Guedalla’s letter to 
Mr. Lowe comes opportunely to remind us of another piece of per- 
sonality, which has been kept alive with singular obstinacy, and 
for which Mr. Bright has certainly been more responsible than any 
other person. It was perhaps scarcely in human nature not to 
make use of Mr. Lowe’s unfortunate phrase just after it was uttered, 
and even to give it a significance from which Mr. Lowe had 
endeavoured carefully to guard himself, in order to stimulate 
the very flagging zeal of the Reforming oe. In the first 
heat of the contest, such a manceuvre, if not strictly fair, 
was perhaps excusable. But there is no excuse for the acri- 
mony which has insisted upon giving it the worst significance, 
and which has since been putting Mr. Lowe in the pillory 
through every town in England. There are very few men, 
even amongst intelligent Radicals, who would not in private 
admit the accuracy of Mr. Lowe’s words, strictly taken. 
The lower part of the nt constituencies is more drunken 
and more venal than the higher; and, if we go lower still, 
we should find still more drunkenness and more venality. If this 
proposition cannot be statistically proved, it is one of those state- 
ments which no sensible man denies in conversation, whatever he 
may do on the hustings. It is certainly not a conelusive argument 
against extending the franchise; but it is a fact which Reformers 
must seriously weigh and take into account, instead of merely 
raving against it. Som, if plain truths are not to be mentioned 
in the House of Commons, then, as the old woman said of the 
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devil, we don’t see much use in having a House of Commons. 
If a man is to be browbeaten and bullied, and held up to 
universal execration, and to be told that his words are to be 
recorded against him as a crime for which no penitence can 
atone, and all this because he has pv an unpleasant truth 
forcibly, it is hard to imagine a more direct attack upon freedom 
of discussion. Mr. Lowe, we hope, will not be met by the same 
arguments which certain = Britons brought against 
Haynau; but his immunity will be no fault of his antagonists. 
At any rate, it is a shame that a man’s name should be made into 
a proverbial term of abuse, we | because he has had the im- 

dence to say openly what his supporters and most of 
bis opponents admit in private to be true. The unfairness of 
such imputations is not more obvious than their impolicy. 
Their most obvious tendency is to make party hatred irrecon- 
cilable, and to popularize the use of poisoned weapons. The 
attack upon Mr. Bright can only give him the credit of mar- 
tyrdom without obtaining the really great advantage which often 
results from making men mart Hat of putting them out of 
the way. It is worth while to burn a man sometimes; 
but it is always a mistake merely to singe his whiskers. 
Eron if Mr. Bright were rather stingy to his workpeople, 
it would be a blunder to cite such a fact as an answer 
te his arguments for Reform. But the attack upon Mr. 
Lowe is open to still more palpable objections. Mr. Bright 
is, at any rate, a hopeless case; whatever amenities may _— 
between him and his opponents, he cannot be hated with a 
more perfect hatred, nor return it more sincerely. With Mr. 
Lowe the case is very different. He is, by the confession of his 
enemies, one of the very ablest men on the Liberal side of the 
House ; and in many respects he is a far more thoroughgoing Liberal 
than most of his colleagues. The incessant storm of abuse which 
has been poured out upon him can only tend to raise an impass- 
able barrier between him and his former friends. If Mr. Lowe 
has any of the passions of his kind, which his assailants at least 
will not deny, he cannot but feel a certain spice of malice and 
uncharitableness towards the Reform League and its supporters. 
Instead of smoothing a path of return for the prodigal son, they 
have done what they can to alienate him for ever, and, with him, 
any men who have a love for moderation and fair play. The 
Liberal party certainly cannot afford to drive one of their ablest 
men into the ranks of their opponents because he has ventured at 
one moment to diverge from the party platform. 

This unfortunate development of personality is a natural incident 
of the increasing bitterness of party struggles. When people 
have used up more legitimate weapons, they take to throwing dirt 
and stones, which makes it all the more necessary for bystanders 
to enforce as much attention as possible to the fair rules of 
the game. It is hard to say in which of the cases mentioned 
there has been the most palpable transgression of the laws of 

litical warfare. The ch made against Mr. Bright, 
besides being false, encroached upon those grounds of private 
scandal which should always be avoided; whilst the attack 
upon Mr. Lowe was a infringement of the principle 
ot freedom of discussion. To make political discussion an 
occasion for publishing irrelevant libels, or, whilst pro- 
fessing to discuss fairly, to substitute bullying for argument, 
is equally degrading. Whatever may be said for some per- 
sonalities, these palpably tend to lower the character of all whom 
they affect. The attacks are of that nature from which a man of high 
character would shrink without being unduly sensitive, and political 
discussions are lowered whenever they tend to repel such men from 
joining in them. They have, however, a still wider influence on 
the general tone of public discussion. The necessity of constantly 
keeping up a high standard on such matters is equally evident 
be am | the limits of politics. Mr. Bright and Mr. Lowe are 
tolerably accustomed to personal attacks, though, as in the cases 
we have mentioned, the attacks may go beyond fair limits. 
But the disposition to spice an argument with personality crops 
out in cases where there is no such excuse. A master in the art 
of pompous and long-winded denunciation has just treated us to 
a very good illustration, “S.G.0O.” has had a controversy 
with Dr Pusey as to the merits of confession. He diverts the 
argument into the discussion of a case which happened some 
twenty years ago. The persons immediately concerned appear to 
have | Bn satisfied with Dr. Pusey’s behaviour on the occasion, 
and it is not possible to make out from the facts given any 
conclusive reason for disagreeing with them. The case, even 
on “8. G. 0.’s” showing, is not a very strong one; and. it is 
totally impossible to discuss it satisfactorily at this distance 
of time, and without names or details. The only impres- 
sion which it makes upon a mind indifferent to the whole contro- 
versy is that “S. G. OU.” has had to go a very long way, and then 
probably to garble his facts, in order to make out anything like a 
case. ston, a savoury bit of scandal, even though the savour 
be not strong, suits a —se5 better than a discussion on 
general principles. So “S.G.O.” composes elaborate diatribes, 
andthe Times publishes them in large print, about a story of 
which it is totally impossible to get at the nghts, except that every 
one concerned was quite satisfied—to the gratitication, possibly, of 
people with a morbid love of scandal, but certainly to the pain of 
surviving relatives, and to the disgust of all who like a fair argu- 
ment. ‘The discussion had a tolerably high flavour before, and 
we should have thought it quite unnecessary to divert it into 
these miserable personal disputes. It is the peculiar beauty of 
this personality bat, as the names cannot be ‘revealed, the dis- 


cussion may give a great deal of annoyance to a number of private 
friends, whilst yielding a very feeble satisfaction to the lovers of 
scandal, and being totally unsatisfactory to those who wish for 
argument. It thus gives the maximum of vexation with a 
minimum of amusement, and is so far the silliest specimen of 
personality we have mentioned. 

It is, of course, impossible to draw the line accurately between 
those personalities which are admissible and those which are in- 
jurious. The nearest approach to a test is the degree of malice 
which enters into the composition of any attack. When, not content 
with inflicting a wound, the assailant endeavours “to render it 
incurable ”—according to the direction of the sergeant—there must 
be something wrong. In each of the cases we have mentioned 
there is sufficient evidence of this undesirable animus which de- 
grades any discussion into which it enters; and we may therefore 
condemn them without hesitation, without committing ourselves 
to the proposition that all personalities are wrong, or venturing 
upon any refined distinctions. They are palpable instances of a 
tendency which ought to be discountenanced by every one who 
values a healthy state of public opinion. 


TAME CATS. 


N°? one can stay about in country-houses without observing 
that the human species, like the feline, is susceptible of 
higher and lower degrees of domestication. ‘There are diversities 
of hosts and differences of cuisine. The daughter of the house 
may be lively or insipid. The son may be a dolt or a fop or a 
prig. One may meet the witty or the witless, bores or pleasant 
people, or a mixture of all four. But there is one constantly re- 
curring feature of the stately home of England—its tame cat. 
We don’t mean the sleek tabby or tortoise-shell which adorns 
the rug in the housekeeper’s room, but a human inmate, of the 
male sex, whose habits and tastes strongly resemble that peaceful 
animal's, and who may be almost as much said to belong to the 
house. There are many ~~ of similarity between the biped 
and the quadruped. Both have the same faculty of attaching 
themselves to a particular spot. Both care for places more than for 
ge Then both have the same taste for indoor life. Both 
ave the same instinctive dislike to wet, cold, and noise, whether 
they be encountered in chasing a w or in the pursuit of 
those nobler animals, the pheasant and the fox. What the hearth- 
rug is to the one, the billiard-room, drawing-room, and library are 
to the other. They prowl about in the same noiseless way, no 
one minding them so long as no china is broken. The speech of 
the one is as much like the purring of the other as it is possible 
for human speech tobe. Both produce the impression of some- 
thing sleek, soft, and velvety, through which it would be pleasant 
to pass one’s fingers. And, to complete the analogy, both are 
furnished with the same sort of means of self-defence. Both can 
use their claws when irritated. 

The tame cats of the human species may be divided into three 
kinds — clerical, literary, and fashionable. Numerically, the 
first is decidedly the most important. There is something in the 
clerical vocation which peculiarly fits a man for the function of a 
tame cat. No other profession furnishes so large a contingent to 
the species. Its ex officio virtues point in this direction. Humility, 
patience, contentedness, forbearance—these are the qualities which 
often form the basis of the character. ‘Then clergymen are much 
with women, and naturally fall into their ways, unless they belong 
to the school of Muscular Christianity ; and the ways of women are 
decidedly feline. Catch a good-looking curate, and drain him of 
all enthusiasm, feed and dress him well, and attach him to your 
household, and he will speedily become one of the sleekest, plea- 
santest, best-behaved tame cats possible. In a month or two he 
will make a capital amateur groom of the chambers, and will trot 
my lord’s guests round the stables and vineries with as much 
complacency as if it had been the main purpose of ordination. 
Even the oracles of a severe school of theology have been 
known to yield to the subduing influences of ducal hospitality. 
Perhaps the tamest of all tame cats are to be found in epis- 
copal palaces. There is a subtle principle of domestication in 
the atmosphere of such places against which no chaplain can 
stand. In those still precincts, where no shoe creaks and no door 
slams, where the housemaids are demure and the butler solemn, 
while even the flunkeys have the air of eccentric philanthropists 
pursuing their vocation in the disguise of purple livery, a man 
must have the instincts of a savage to resist the overpowering 

uietism of his —— A young clergyman on his promo- 
tion is — acclimatized. His outer man attests his domes- 
ticity. The very winds forbear to visit the curl of his whiskers 
too roughly. His cloth shines with a gloss to which the coats of 
the parochial clergy never attain. His voice is low and musical, 
a sort of echo of the Bishop’s bass. It may be heard in the 
interval before dinner dropping affable nothings to a circle of 
reverential curates, or prattling over the tea-table to the 
wives of canons and archdeacons. Add to the duties of carving 
and tea-making the intellectual effort required for cutting open 
the leaves of a pamphlet, skimming a blue-book, and now and 
then composing a sermon, and we have the sum of an existence 
tranquil almost without parallel. There is only one excitement 
to ruffle it. He may purr himself into the affections of the 
daughter of the diocese. For this reason he ought to be very 
carefully selected, and on other grounds than that of bare 
academical distinction. Else, for bishops are human, there is con- 
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siderable risk of nepotism, and consequent scandal to the Church. 
Of course, the ideal tame cat would be a member of the highest 
order in the hierarchy. To have a plump mellifluous prelate, not 
to speak it profanely, at one’s beck and call, no longer arrayed in 
the somewhat forbidding majesty of lawn sleeves and a pastoral 
staff, but lolling in an arm-chair and distilling pleasant gossip the 
livelong morning—now quoting a verse of poetry in the oiliest of 
accents, now discussing some point of drawing-room metaphysics 
with a pretty inquirer, now making the luncheon-table ring with 
his sallies, now poking fun at an unconscious butt, now rousing a 
tenants’ dinner to enthusiasm, at a coming of age, by a glowing 
eulogy of the young heir—to have a bishop to render drawing- 
room suit and service, and perform the various little offices which 
devolve on the friend and annual visitor of the family, would be 
a luxury to which no one but a very great hostess could aspire. 
Even then she would be haunted by a scruple lest, by the with- 
drawal even for a season of so much learning and piety from the 
sphere of the diocese, its spiritual interests should suffer. 

The greatest literary tame cat on record is Dr. Johnson. Poor 
Mrs. Thrale paid dearly for her ambition in securing so very for- 
midable a specimen for her villa at Streatham. The world has 

wn fastidious of late, and nowadays a man of genius who 
gobbled his food, dropped snuff about the room, and insulted the 
company, would not be tolerated even in the bluest of blue circles. 
The literary man who frequents the modern country-house is no 
intellectual bully. It is only in his Club that he may be now and 
then heard snapping out criticisms, or flapping defiance, like an 
elderly bantam, at a brother savant. In society, a laudable desire 
to stand well with ladies of rank is a guarantee for his 
behaviour. His function is to purvey literary small-talk to the 
circle assembled at the Park or the Hall. He has the entrée on 
the ee condition that he imports the latest gossip of Pall 
Mall, the newest political rumour. He must be ready with a 
view of his own as to the character of Mr. Disraeli’s Reform Bill, 
and the probable solution of the Roman question. Above all, he 
must be brimful of anecdotes. He must have anecdotes for 
breakfast, anecdotes for luncheon, anecdotes for the afternoon 
walk, anecdotes for dessert, anecdotes for the interval after 
the ladies have retired from dessert. To do his duty in this 

ect he ought to be complete master of Horace Walpole, 
Selwyn, and Wraxall, and to know by heart the best bons mots of 
Talleyrand and Sydney Smith. By the help of a good memory he 
may thus form a reserve fund of chit-chat when the topics of the 
day flag. Some people might think him a bore, but there are two 
kinds of hostess who regard a visitor of this sort with peculiar 
favour. To the educated inanity which is typical of the one, his 
society affords a feeble pleasure; while, to the more pretentious 
form of inanity which strives to erect a Holland House by 
sumptuous dinners and artistic furniture, a man of letters is an 
indispensable appendage, to be got in by contract, like awning, 
ice, and exotics. A retired barrister or second-rate novelist 
eught to think himself lucky to be adopted as the tame cat of a 
noble house. But one would be sorry to see a bright particular 
star of the literary firmament thus twinkling to order. If some 
master of picturesque expression, over whose graphic pages we 
have often hung entranced, and in whom learning has been 
charmingly blended with the naiveté of a precocious child, should, 
late in life, quitting the sphere of college for society, stoop to 
play the courtier and haunt antechambers, dancing attendance 
on emptiness and frivolity in high place, one could hardly view 
such a development of his former self without a touch of regret. 

Who would not laugh if such a man there be; 
Who would not weep if Atticus were he ? 


There remains the fashionable tame cat. There is often some | 


tie of relationship between him and the owner of the house 


to which he has attached himself. He is my lord’s cousin or | 
brother-in-law, and as such has a right to a run of the premises. | 


Handsome, if a classical profile ending in a silly mouth can 


be considered handsome, he is a pleasant object to contemplate— | 


at least for any one who can admire a soft and brainless 
Apollo. Even the life of a Guardsman has proved too exciting 
for him, and he subsides into a drawing-room lounger, with 
two accomplishments to cheer his middle age—a smattering of 
music, and a smattering of croquet. He never wants to hunt, 


aware that, the moment he wanted to do anything, he would 
become a bore to his relatives. 
so mild and innocent, not without a certain use too in the 
economy of a great house; for he can take a hand at pool or 


whist, and is an excellent judge of the flavour of sauces and 


creams. It is something to inspire a French cook with respect. 
The other kind of fashionable tame cat is not identified with any 
one country-house in particular, but with many. This is the 
effeminate fribble of the London season, with his 
painted eyelids, who, having led countless cotillons during the 
summer months, repairs, like other favourite performers, to the 
vinces in the autumn, to arrange charades. Amusement must 

be hel for the long evenings, and he a it, or give 
way to a more ingenious trifler. So he 
a fashionable old maid, yet more fond of scandal than himself, 
whose flighty vivacity is always at the disposal ef any one 
who will repay it with a good dinner. They will act a 
roverb, and she shall take a part as original as Madame 
Metternich’s famous coachman at Compiégne. Or between 
them some piquant mischief is brewed over her tatting, or 


Let no one sneer at an existence > 


ty cheeks and | 


some practical joke prepared for an expected guest. Some 
sco of soalely is to arrive next day. She shall be 

with ironical delight, with arches of triumph and strewing of 
flowers; and the Dest of the joke is that it will be taken as much 
au serieux as the mock flirtations which have often left her in 
the absurd predicament of Mrs. Malaprop, owning the soft im- 
peachment to a youngster who is all the time laughing in his 
sleeve. No wonder that society is grateful to the feminine malice 
that treats it to so diverting a spectacle. 

One parting word of advice both to those who would make their 
country-house a pleasant one, and to those who are willing to pocket 
their independence and assist in the operation. To the first class 
we xay—If you want your parties to go off well and smoothly, if 
you would amuse your guests, ially your lady guests, retain 
the services of a tame cat of lively parts and unexceptionable 
manners. It is a luxury you can well afford. No large establish- 
ment is perfect without it. And to those who are constitu- 
tionally inclined to become tame cats we may add—Do not regard 
such a function as either contemptible or useless. Indoors, as 
well as out of doors, there is a wok to be done. The drawin 
room has its distinctions as well as the battue or the hunting-fiel 
Select a house where the society is pleasant and the cuisine good, 
and stick to it. 


LITERARY ACTIVITY IN ENGLAND. 


Spoe one has been at the pains of compiling a table of the 
number of new books, and new editions of old books, that have 
appeared in England during the year that is just ended. The 
total does not convey very much instruction in itself. To learn 
that four thousand two hundred and four new publications have 
been issued in twelve months is not to learn anything very 
distinct or significant. We may be pretty sure that it is in 
excess of the number of the previous year. The measure of 
the excess is more intelligible and more interesting to the pro- 
fessional bookseller than to the exoteric multitude. The 

of the table which is best worth considering for that part 
of the public which buys but does not sell books is the 
comparison which it furnishes of the various departments of 
literature, and of the degrees in which the various kinds of sub- 
jects engage the lite mind. Most people with any judgment 
would have conject beforehand to what branch of literature 
the great majority of new books belong. No Englishman 
who knows his country could hesitate in guessing the subject 
about which there is the hottest anxiety and disputation, the 
greatest eagerness to preach and confute, to wrangle and expound, 
to quarrel, to convert, to condemn. Religion, we might have been 
quite sure, would stand at the top of the list. And so it does, 
with an amount of pre-eminence about which there can be no 
debate. Of the four thousand two hundred and four new publi- 
cations, religious books number eight hundred and forty-nine. 
Theology absorbs rather more than a fifth of last year’s litera- 
ture. At first sight this might appear a highly gratifying fact. 
A nation which gives such a splendid predominance to theology, 
the great master-science, would seem to have an almost unex- 
ampled sense of the fitness of things, and of the place which 
belongs to religion in human life. But we must take the statistics 
with a grain of salt. Of this imposing array of new religious books, 
how many are devoted to religious purposes, and how many to the 
wranglings and mye orn, anathemas of furious rival sects, and 
how many to the angry denunciation of Bishop Colenso, or Ecce 
Homo, or even poor dead and buried Essays and Reviews? How 
many are mere intemperate controversies about minor points, and 
how many are honest and fervid attempts to develop religious 
doctrine, and diffuse and exalt religious sentiment? On these 
questions the figures are naturally silent, and one must supply an 
answer to them on general grounds, if anybody is particularl 
anxious to ascertain the a between religion and idle 
irreligious polemics in English theological literature. Whatever 
grounds of pride there may be in the fact, it is undeniable that the 
theological activity of our literature, such as it is, exceeds by a very 
long way the amount of the same sort of thing among any other 
set of people. A cynic, indeed, might point out that we are most 


active in talking where we are least active in practice, and 
or to shoot, or to drive, or indeed to do anything, being perfectly | 


might strengthen his sneer by the position occupied by the 
literature of trade and commerce in the list. We had eight 
hundred and forty-nine new religious books last year; but of 
books on trade and commerce we had only the comparatively 
modest number of seventy-nine. The place of commerce in the 
list by no means corresponds to the strength of its hold on the . 
national mind, and perhaps the same may be true of theology. 
Considering the character of the greater part of the mass of 
this sort of writing which appears every year, perhaps we 
may be justified in treating the cynic’s taunt as a compliment. 
The less a nation cares about that narrow, sour, and angry stuff 
which weak minds take in as a fine religious nutriment, the more 
likely is such a nation to comprehend the true spirit and in- 


struction of religion. 
es to his counsels | 


It demands no very surprising acuteness to guess what would 

come second to theology in the ‘ist. A set of readers who give 

the chief attention of all to the most serious and urgent of subjects 

will naturally refresh themselves by a draught of something that 

is least serious and least real. A mind that is exhausted by the 

agen and impressive inquiries of theology recruits its vigour 
y a little fiction. People who have been absorbed in 
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scrutiny of Dr. Colenso’s inquiry into the Pentateuch, or 
of somebody else’s inquiry into Dr. Colenso, naturally turn 
in moments of leisure (and privacy) to subjects of not less 
excitement, though of less tremendous moment. If theology 
heads the list, fiction runs quite as good a second as could have 
been expected. Theology, as we have seen, takes up just upon 
eight hundred and fifty, and Fiction comes next with three hun- 
dred and ninety, or close upon four hundred. That there should 
be about half as much activity in the least important as in the 
most important of subjects appears a natural and reasonable 
proportion, if we reflect dispassionately upon the inborn fri- 
volity of men and women. It would be highly interesting, and 
would shed a flood of light upoi the question of a female 
franchise, if we could ascertain by any means in what propor- 
tion the two sexes furnish readers to the various branches of 
literature. The double supremacy, first, of theological books, and 
secondly, of novels, might perhaps lead one to suppose that what 
is rudely termed the weaker sex has the greater share in 
directing literary patronage. The majority of grown-up men 
are not passionately devoted to theological literature, which 
is quite emphatically an acquired taste. And, on the other 
Cot fiction in an ordinary way is so unspeakably puerile and 
absurd, that one must gradually train one’s intellect down to 
this-low level. It takes time to effect this, and some patience 
also, and few men can afford sufficient of either the one or the 
other to become confirmed novel-readers. With ladies the case 
is quite different. Theology, indeed, comes more naturally to 
them than to their more hardened male companions, but we 
should be sorry to suppose that they are born with a predilection 
for trashy novels. uch a taste must surely come to them 
after long experience and very careful cultivation. Debarred 
from the active callings of life by social traditions, they have 
that abundant leisure which is requisite for the development of an 
omnivorous love of novels, good, bad, and indifferent, but espe- 
cially bad and indifferent. Their minds, being kept carefully swept 
and garnished, areadmirably prepared to receiveeven what the worst 
and feeblest of novelists have to offer. Schoolmasters and school- 
mistresses have so just and deep-rooted a dread of interfering with 
their delicate mental organizations, that young ladies are per- 
mitted to grow up in the most inimitable lethargy and emptiness. 
But fools rush in where angels fear to tread, and bad novelists 
usurp every bit of an attention which, under a more sensible 
system of education, might, at least in the intervals of fiction, 
have been devoted rtially to other branches of learning. 

If three hundred. and ninety novels appeared altogether in the 
course of last year, we are justified in assuming that certainly not 
more than seventy were new editions of old stories. This is 
probably above rather than below the mark, and, in consequence, 
we are Teonght face to face with the truly appalling fact that a 
new novel makes its appearance in this country every day of 
every week, excepting Sundays. This is a circumstance which 
deserves to be deeply reflected upon, whether we consider the 
labour of the producers, or the labour of the consumers, that is 
implied in so colossal an achievement. The construction of the 
most gigantic public works appears paltry and frivolous when 
we ponder upon such toil as this. ere must be an amount 
of mental labour bestowed upon the composition of these three 
hundred novels at least equal to that which in another field 

ives us an Atlantic Cable, a Tubular Bridge, or a Thames 

mbankment. Or, to find a different standard of measurement, 
the writers of these three hundred novels per annum must have 

one through a quantity and quality of toil with which the united 

bour of all the treadmills in all the Bridewells of Great Britain 
and Ireland might be nicely compared. If we turn for a moment 
from the writers to the readers, we may pretty safely assert that 
there are few men of sound mind who would not prefer the treadmill, 
with all its ignominy, to the task of reading a new novel even 
every other day ; or who would not exclaim— 


Of the three hundred grant but three. 


Fortunately for novelists, all the world is not of sound mind. 
There are people who would not at all object to read one new 
novel per diem, and it must be a great satisfaction to such persons 
to discover that there is no chance or prospect of any famine in 
the land of fiction. The supply is, here as elsewhere, in exact 
accord with the demand. course, there are drawbacks to 
the joy which the spectacle of such unexampled literary activit 
of the creative order ought to ao in every well-regulated mind. 
Creative activity even of second or third-rate merit is a very 
rare gift. Only a few persons at 7 given period can compose 
even a third-rate novel or poem. The exuberant supply of the 
po time must, therefore, we fear, be set down to activity of 
e fifth-rate sort, or of that still lower sort which is chaotic, un- 
rateable, and beyond classification. If we turn once more to the 
list, we find that the books of poetry and the drama of last year 
number two hundred and thirty-two. Suppose that one hundred 
and fifty of these were reprints—and this, we suspect, is taking a 
very lenient view of things—there remain over eighty new and 
original books of poetry. That is to say, there are over eighty 
petsons in the country in a given year who not only think that 
their verse is worth giving to the world, but persuade some 
friend or publisher to the same effect. From the accession of 
Elizabeth to the present day, have there been eighty verse-writers 
whom anybody of sense would now care to read? Decidedly 
not. The creative fertility of our own age is unrivalled. We can 
produce more poets in a year than a dozen generations of our 


stupid ancestors could produce. Happy the men and women who 
live ina time when they can have a new novel every morning, 
and a new poet about twice a week. 


THE VICTORIA INSTITUTE. 


ib pgeonens was circulated, a year or two since, a paper containing 
proposals to found a Society whose great object should be “to 
defend revealed truth from the oppositions of science, falsely so- 
called.” Among its various functions one was to be that of con- 
ferring “a medal annually upon some writer who has distinguished 
himself in refuting false philosophy or erpeang the fallacies of 
so-called science; this medal to be called, with Her Majesty's 
rmission, the Victoria Medal.” In course of time the egg thus 
aid was successfully hatched. The Victoria Institute came into 
actual existence, with the Earl of Shaftesbury as its President ; 
and its principal founder, Mr. James Reddie, became its Honorary 
Secretary, and published an account of its origin and objects under 
the modest title of Scientia Scientiarum. The Society proceeded to 
read and discuss papers, and the first two numbers of its eedings 
lie before us. As a preliminary to examining these, we turned to 
the British Museum Catalogue, and, finding the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Victoria Institute to have written on various subjects 
belonging at any rate to ordinary science, if not to the science 
of sciences, we looked at a couple of his works. Opening first 
Vis Inertia Victa, or Fallacies affecting Science (London, 1862), 
we found his method of operation stated in the beginning. 
“T have tried to dispose of the principal subject discussed—and 
I think successfully—without raising a single issue involving 
the ‘doctrine of limits,’ or the endless reasonings as to fluxions 
and infinitesimals.” By thus dispensing with mathematical 
knowledge, which happens unfortunately to be quite indis- 
ensable, the author's work is made so easy that, by the time 
fre has worked out some sixty pages of argument, he can extract 
a good round result, “Apart from the preconceived notions 
as to the physical laws and mechanical theory of astronom 
which have been instilled into us from the cradle, there is muc 
to be said in favour of reverting to the old notion of a central 
earth, surrounded by its glorious canopy and hosts of revolving 
lights, as, after all, most probable.” e did not see what Mr, 
Reddie was from this first dissertation till we looked at its inside, 
but in the next he stands, so to speak, outside his own front door. 
His title is, “On Revolving Bodies and Centripetal Forces; an 
Essay to prove that the Theory of Universal Gravitation is not 
founded on true Mathematical Principles; prepared to be [here a 
hand, probably the author’s own, inserts in writing two pathetic 
words, but not] read before the Cambridge Meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, in October 1862.” 
There is nothing especially remarkable in the fact that the 
Victoria Institute has, as we see by its list, between two and 
three hundred members. But among these two or three hundred 
there appear the names of some six or seven men holding recog- 
nised positions in the scientific world ; and, if we may conjecture 
that about half this number joined the Society with a very in- 
sufficient knowl of its real character, we have still left three 
or four men of scientific standing whom we may y+ know- 
ingly to have allied themselves with the conqueror of wis inertia 
for the defence of religion against science. These gentlemen, 
moreover, have not only sanctioned by their names the exist- 
ence of the Victoria Institute, but have taken part in its work, or 
announced their intention of doing so, At the opening meeting, 
when Lord Shaftesbury had taken the chair, the Rev. Walter 
Mitchell, a well-known mineralogist and a vice-president of 
the Society, delivered an “inaugural address,” treating chiefly 
of the Divine causation of the universe. It does not appear 
to us that Mr. Mitchell distinguishes quite justly, among the 
age ype writers whom he attacks, between those who 
deny the existence of a First Cause and those who say that 
they know nothing of primary causes, and therefore occup 
themselves with relations of phenomena more within their 
comprehension. But, as was to be expected, the discourse was 
evidently delivered by a er at home in scientific fact and 
method. After this there was a dinner, and Lord Shaftesbury 
made a speech expressing his awe at the distinguished scientific 
company he had got into, and told a story of a m who 
had married his mistress, and asked a friend to tell him how 
to behave in the high life he had thus been promoted to. His 
friend advised him to dress in black and hold his tongue, and 
that, Lord Shaftesbury said, was just the course he himself had 
intended to take that evening, but that—in fact, he had some- 
thing to say, which showed that, whether he understands science 
or not, he certainly knows something about human nature. “ Let 
this Society,” he said, “be a refuge for all the Cassandras of false 
science—for those who were never believed, although they 
always spoke the truth—an institute for those who come forward 
to defend the cause of truth from the attacks made upon it. It 
would thus be the means of enabling many who are now in 
comparatively obscure positions to resist scientific dictators, and 
to take a place among the greatest and best in the land.” This 
intimation that one of the uses of the Victoria Institute is to get 
notoriety and great company for obscure people who cannot 


distinguish themselves otherwise, is, for a back-handed hit, one of . 


the smartest we have ever seen given. Many people will wish that 
wy Py se succeed in damaging their enemies as effectually 
as Lord Shaftesbury can his friends. At the next meeting of the 
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Institute, Mr. G. Warington read a paper on “ The existing Rela- 
tions between Scripture and Science,” in which he reckons up 


and classifies the objections which have been raised against the 
authenticity and value of Scriptural expressions bearing on scientific 


matters, such as geology and ethnology, and the various arguments 
by which these objections have been met. He accomplishes 
his task by no means unskilfully, descending even to the contro- 


yersial level at which—the objector having found fault with the 
Biblical account of the serpent in the Garden of Eden—the 
orthodox defender retranslates the passage, and proves that the 


tempter was not a hong but a variety of ape. As to his own 
solution of the problem Mr. Warington says very little; but 
after having set before his audience a picture of the shifting and 
rplexed controversy between scientific men and Christian theo- 
ans as it stands, he takes occasion to tell them that “the 
defenders of Scripture are numerous and zealous, but they are a 
motley and discordant set, at war among themselves as fiercely as 
with the enemy—to a great extent mutually destructive ; a large 
roportion of them, therefore, certainly in the wrong in the 
efence they make, and so a source of weakness rather than 
strength.” Consequently it behoves religious people, who are 80 
ready to blame scientific men for the want of unity and stability 
in their opinions, to look first at home, and see what unity and 
stability of doctrine they themselves have to offer. 

We confess that the first number of the Transactions of the 
Victoria Institute took us by surprise. The two papers we have 
just mentioned are considerably above the level of what we had 
guessed that papers read there were at all likely to be. But the 
second number showed us that our original — was not 
far wrong. The first paper it contains is one by Dr. C. M. 
Burnett, which, for an outpouring of sustained philosophic rubbish, 
we have scarcely seen equalled, It appears to be ewe gy! about 
sin and fossils, and the following extract from it, though it is only 

t of a paragraph, may perhaps serve to give an idea of the 
whole. “ We can judge of time imperfectly by the laws of indue- 
tion. Time stands in relation to geological events very much 
in the same position as death. When it is used to explain 
causes that are not reducible to those laws, it is simply impos- 
sible.” When the Chairman had said that the paper was “ admi- 
rable,” “far-sighted,” and so forth, Mr. Warington, the author of 
the last paper, who seems to have taken up the rather thankless 
task of telling his fellow-members what ordinary educated people 
think about science, hinted, in a polite way, that he thought Dr. 
Burnett did not exactly understand what an argument was, and 
that “if any sceptic had been present,” &c. &c. At the next 
meeting, the Rev. Robinson Thornton, D.D., Head-Master of 
Epsom College, read a paper “On Comparative Phildlogy, with 
reference to the Theories of Man’s Origin.” The paper is not 
nonsense like the last, but it is almost as curious, Br Thornton 
announced himself as “an Oxford man and a schoolmaster,” but 
Professor Miiller is probably not responsible for sending out a pupil 
sufficiently interested in philology to write a paper about it and 

et capable of offering, as a valuable contribution to philology, a 
Tcsttien such as a theologian might have written on the Tower 
of Babel in the eighteenth century, before comparative philology 
had, practically speaking, come into existence. It is one of those 
crude arguments in which helf a dozen picked words in Sanskrit or 
Coptic are set over against words sounding and meaning something 
like them in Turkish or Chinese, with a view to prove the com- 
mon origin of the languages in which they are found. Dr. 
Thornton stumbles upon some correspondences between Hebrew 
and Coptic numerals, without an idea that these are elements of a 
well-known and most perplexing linguistic puzzle ; but what can 
be expected of a writer who points out to us that Coptic calls a 
house é and Turkish ev, that Chinese calls hair san and Hebrew 
sea, and brings this to bear on primeval lang ? Lastly, at 
yet another meeting, we have a paper by Mr. Reddie “On the 
Origin of Mankind,” in which he pa the monogenist theory, 
or, as he prefers to cgll it, the religious theory, and contrasts it 
with the polygenistand the Darwinian theories. The Chairman said 
this was an “exhaustive” paper, which we can only translate as 
meauing a paper on some of the toughest subjects of current con- 
troversy, written by a man who shows no symptoms of a technical 
knowledge of any one of them. 

We have taken some trouble in examining the Victoria Insti- 
tute, as being a society whose proceedings are probably congenial 
to the tastes of a large and prosperous class in England, and which 
may very likely read, discuss, and print a good many more 
“exhaustive” papers. But we expect that most persons educated 
in any branch of science will make but short work with it when- 
ever it comes in their way. Its fundamental _— is so in- 
compatible with theirs that argument can hardly make a bridge 
between them. A well-known and learned Biblical critic, 
Dr. Tregelles, describes this fundamental principle very shortly 
and correctly. ‘The moment we find science taking primary 
ground of opposition to Scripture, we ought to ask whether 
It is science or tscience ; I do not think we need have any 
doubt as to the answer which we should get to that question.” 4 
Just so; but then we know that most scientific men have an ob- 
jection to the pretence of discussion and argument upon a foregone 
conclusion, and, in fact, think it destructive to habits of honest 
thought. It is true, however, that the extreme stringency of the 
Tule is relaxed by a certain latitude of interpretation. If any one 
will admit that a particular verse of Scripture is true in the abstract, 
itis a matter of no great consequence at the Victoria Institute 


over the whole earth, or over a small fraction of it. And thus, as 
soon as any scientific man with a voice loud enough to make himself 
heard proclaims a particular doctrine about anything over which 
theology and science both claim jurisdiction, some writer gets up 
the subject from a theological point of view, and makes a home 
for the new theory, The “polygenist” view of the origin of man, 
for instance, has for some time been comfortably settled in this 
way, and the Darwinian theory seems now to be getting its foun- 
dations laid in good stiff orthodoxy. We confess that, havi 
seen something of books of what we may venture to call “ Fane | 
science,” we do not admire the practical working of this convenient 
arrangement, Their authors seem to find very little difficulty in 
dragging the Book of Genesis after them, and making it dance 
to the newest scientific tune they have learnt. Yet we hardly 
think the performance as edifying as it is easy. Mere latitude of 
however, is not enough for the thoroughgoi 
member of the Victoria Institute. Of him it may indeed be said 
that he fights to win. He is ready and willing to fight with the 
ordinary weapons of ment, and, if possible, to have the credit of 
winning with them; but then win he must, and therefore he 
provides himself, like a mythologic warrior, with an armoury of 
superhuman weapons to be should the tight > to go 
against him, There is another vice-president of the Institute, 
a naturalist of considerable reputation, Mr. P. H. Gosse, who 
has provided himself with something like the “cap of dark- 
ness” that we read of in our nursery tales. Pressed hard 
facts, he has only to utter the mystic word “ Preece 
forthwith he vanishes from the midst of the conflict, unhurt. In 
his book called Omphalos he teaches any one who will how to do 
the trick. The strata of the surface of the earth, with their fossil 
floras and faunas, do not suit his particular theological views, and 
therefore they may, he tells us, possibly belong to a prochronic 
development of the mighty plan of the Yife-history of the world. 
We find in animals and plants the traces of earlier stages of de- 
velopment, but these are prochronic; their past conditions 
indeed, be inferred from the existing facts of natural history, 
only differ from them in being unreal, Thus the beds of stratified 
rocks, with their millions of bones and shells, whole and broken, 
belonging to individuals young or full-grown, are as the sham 
ponent DoF that a swindling bankrupt brings into court, 
crammed with fictitious records of transactions that never 
pened. And this is what the “Great Stone Book of Nature,” as 
somebody calls it, is brought to for the salvation of Mr. Gosse’s 
theology. When we look at what we believe to be the immense 
growth in the opinions of educated believers in Christianity in 
the last generation, and at the pen yy of still better days for 
knowledge, we cannot but be thankful that the real paramount in- 
fluence, in matters belonging to science, is in the hands of scientific 
men of the ordinary Such men take their work to be 
sifted and judged by Societies where neither numbers nor popular 
interest are much cared for, but where minute technical acquaint- 
ance with the matter in question can be brought to bear upon it, 
and where no man is allowed to get himself out of a difficulty by 
saying that the fact he does not like only differs from reality in 
being unreal. 


HUSBAND-HUNTING. 


HAT we eaid the other day about the odium which attaches 
to “‘ match-making ” naturally applies in a far greater degree 
to “husband-hunting.” Practically, the two words mean much 
the same thing, since the successful result of a husband-hunt is of 
course a match, and match-making, in the common acceptation of 
the term, involves a husband-hunt. This latter fact is somewhat 
curious. There is no reason in the nature of things why the word 
match-making should be associated only with the pursuit of the 
unmarried male, On the contrary, the theory of marriage has 
always been that it is the woman who has to be hunted down. 
It is curious to note under what completely different circum- 
stances, and occasionally in what grotesque forms, the same theory 
has been found all over the world, both in civilized and savage 
life. Sometimes the bride is carried away bodily from her 
home, as if nothing short of physical force could make a woman 
quit her maiden state. Sometimes the panting bridegroom has 
to run her down--no slight task if the adorer happens to be 
stout, and the adored one coquettish and fleet of foot. In 
marriage, this custom prevails only, we believe, a savages, 
but visitors to the Crystal Palace may see how modern civilization 
has adapted it to courtship in the popular pastime of kiss-in- 
the-ring. We have read of a savage tribe in which the bride 
is thought no better than she should be, if, on the day after 
the wedding, the bridegroom does not show signs of having 
been vigorously pinched and scratched. This custom, again, is 
perhaps represented in civilized life by the kissing and struggling 
which are supposed every Christmas to go on under the mistletoe. 
It is not unworthy of remark, as re these two points of 
comparison between civilization and arism, that, as the woman 
gets more civilized, she seems more disposed to meet her f msacd 
alfway. In the game of kiss-in-the-ring, for instance, although 
the lady does not run after the gentleman, but, on the contrary, 
shows her maiden modesty by giving him as hard a chase as 

can, she still delicately paves the way for oseulation by throwing 
the pocket-handkerchief. And, in the Christmas fights under the 
mistletoe (if we may take Mr. Dickens as an authority), slapping, 
and even pinching in moderation, are considered allowable—per- 


it meane—whether, for instance, that there was a great flood 


haps we ought to say proper—on the lady’s part ; but. scratching— 
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serious scratching, we mean, which would make her admirer’s 
face look next morning as if he had been taking liberties with a 
savage btide or a cat—is thought not merely unnecessary, but 
unfair. 

This difference between civilized and savage woman may per- 
haps help to indicate the reason why, nowadays, match-making 
should, as a matter of fact, be associated with eamgeonc shy carn 
in spite of the theory that it is the woman who has to be hunted, 
not the man. Popular phraseology has an awkward trick of 
making people unconsciously countenance the theories against 
which they most vehemently protest. Husband-hunting is a far 
more generally obnoxious word than even the much-injured match- 
making, simply because it flies in the face of the pet theory which 
we have described. But, if the theory really hold good in modern 
practice, why should man, not woman, be recognised as the 
— match-maker’s victim and legitimate game? Why 

oes not wife-hunting, the word which this theory entitles 
us to expect, take its proper place in society? Heiress-hunting, 
indeed, is well known, but this can scarcely be considered a 
form of wife-hunting, for it is not the woman who is the object 
of pursuit, but her money-bags. We have the word heiress- 
hunting for the very obvious reason that heiresses are recognised 
game. The word husband-hunting exists for the same reason. 
Are we to infer from the non-existence, or at any rate the non- 
appearance in good society, of the word wife-hunting, that the 
practice is anything but_common—that, since a hunt necessarily 
— pursuit on one side and flight on the other, a man cannot 
well be said to hunt a woman who is either engaged in hunting 
him, or else only too ready to meet him halfway? Are we gradu- 
ally tending towards an advanced stage of civilization in which 
woman will be formally recognised as the pursuer, and man as the 
pursued? ‘We are not bold enough to take under our protection 
a view so glaringly heterodox, but still we think it only common 
justice to point out that there are difficult problems in the present 
state of society which the view helps materially to solve. e fear, 
for instance, there can be no doubt that there is a good deal of truth 
in the = gn mother’s lament that marriage is gradually 
ceasing to be considered “the thing” among the young men of 
the present day ; that girls of good families oe even Aire, tee ec 
taking to sisterhoods, and nursing institutes, and other new- 
fangled abominations, simply because there is no one to marry 
them. It is not merely that the young men are getting every day 
rarer; though, unless there is some system, like Pharaoh’s, for 
putting male infants to death, what can become of them all is a 
mystery. India and the colonies may absorb a good many, though 
these places also do duty in the absorption of spinsterhood. But 
this will not account for the alarming fact, that in almost every 
ball-room, no matter whether in the country or in town, there are 
usually at least three crinolines to one tail-coat, and that dancing 
bachelors are becoming so scarce that it is a question whether 
hostesses ought not, for their own of mind, to connive at 
the introduction of the Oriental nautch. Yet even the alarming 
scarcity of marriageable men is not so serious an evil as their 
wing disinclination to marry. With the causes of this dis- 
inclination we are not now concerned. Some attribute it to the 
increase of luxurious and expensive habits among bachelors— 
habits specially fostered by “ those hateful clubs” ; some to the 
“ snobbishness ” which makes a woman consider it beneath her 
—_—_ to marry into an establishment less stylish than that 
which it has perhaps taken her father all his life to secure; 
some to the demi-monde—an explanation very like the theory 
that small-pox is caused by pustules. But, whatever may be 
the causes of the disinclination, there can be but little doubt 
that it exists, and the worst part of the matter is, that it 
is found among rich men no less than poor. That really poor 
men should not wish to marry is, even the Belgravian mother 
must admit, an admirable arrangement of nature. But it is 
too bad that so many men-about-town should seem rich enough 
for yachting, or racing, or opera-boxes, or even diamond neck- 
laces—for anything, in short, but a wife. The fact is, that in 
the eyes of poor men a wife is associated chiefly with handsome 
carriages, showy dresses, fine furniture, and other forbidden luxu- 
ries; and, inasmuch as there is not one law of association for the 
rich and another for the poor, this view spreads, until even rich 
men consider whether it is not possible to secure the luxuries 
without the wife. 

Now, since marriage is, on the whole, an institution with 
which society cannot very well dispense—at any rate not until 
some good substitute has been found for it—it is clear that 
rich men ought not to be allowed to treat it in this way. 
If modern civilization tends to beget a disinclination to marry, 
it ought also, on the principle of compensation, to provide some 
means for counteracting this tendency, or keeping it under control. 
Is the increase of husband-hunting—we the question in a 

tful and, we trust, purely philosophical spirit of inquiry— 
calculated to supply this great and obvious want? What are its 
merits, in this respect, as compared with the old-fashioned theory 
that woman should be wooed, not woo? Even the most inveterate 
hater of husband-hunting must admit that, so far as the great 
end of matrimony is concerned, the two sexes nowadays stand to 
each other in a most unnatural relation. It is alike the mission 
of both to marry, but whereas women are honourably anxious 
to fulfil this mission, men, as we have already seen, are too 
ready to shirk it. Yet, by a strange inversion of the usual 


order of things, to the very sex which evades the mission is its 
furtherance and chief control entrusted. Besides, not only does 


woman take more kindly to the duty of matrimony than man— 
or at least nineteenth-century man—but she has comparatively 
nothing else to think about. A dozen occupations are open to 
him, but her one object in life, her whole being’s end and aim, is 
to marry. Surely, if the art of uires cultivation, it 
ought, like everything else, to be entrusted to those who 
can give their whole time to it, not to those who have so 
much else to do. Even when a bachelor is in a position to marry 
and not unwilling to make the experiment, he is still far less fitted 
for the furtherance of matrimony than a woman. He perha 
meets a nice girl at a ball, is taken with her, and after a m 
flirtation thinks, as he walks home in the moonlight, that she 
would make a charming wife. He dreams about her, and next 
morning at breakfast, as he pensively eats a pound of steak, re- 
solves that on the same afternoon, or the next at the very latest, 
he will contrive an accidental meeting, or even find some excuse 
for a call. But then comes office-work, or the Times, or some 
other distraction, and later on perhaps a visit from some matter- 
of-fact friend with an unromantic taste for “ bitter,” or a weakness 
for the Burlington Arcade. One day slips away, and by the next 
the image of the evening’s idol has waxed comparatively faint. 
At least it is not sufficiently vivid to i“ him with courage 
enough for a call, or a too suspicious-looking rencontre. In a 
week he bows to the image, as it is driven by, as coolly as if he 
had never had a making his its shrine ; thus 
a golden opportunity for bringin er two young people, in 
been cruelly thrown away. How different might the case have 
been if fashion had allowed the lady to take the initiative, 
instead of compelling her to sit idly at home! She has no office- 
work, or Times, or any business but that of bringing last night’s 
flirtation to a practical issue. Assuming her to be satisfied as to the 
eligibility of her partner, there is nothing to prevent her giving 
her whole time and attention to his capture. She is as little 
likely to throw away any chance of an interview calculated to 
help in bringing about this result as he is to neglect an oppor- 
tunity for winning the lawn sleeves or silk gown. Marriage is 
of as much importance to her as either of these tohim. It is 
perhaps not impossible that the mere notion of a woman's thus 
taking the initiative in courtship may to some appear outrageously 
immodest. But with this point we have nothing to do, as we 
have been discussing the theory of husband-hunting, not with any 
reference to its modesty, but solely and exclusively in its connexion 
with the great question, how marriage is to be carried on, We 
put together the three facts that nineteenth-century civilization 
makes men indisposed to marry, that it gives women no object in 
life but marriage, and yet that it assigns the furtherance of mar- 
riage, which we assume to be an institution deserving of careful 
cultivation, not to those whose interest it is to promote it, but to 
those who are eee averse to it. Modest or immodest 
husband-hunting obviously tends to remedy this misdirection and 
waste of force. 

We take this to be the right explanation—and we have 
endeavoured to make it an impartial one—of the charge not un- 
commonly brought against the young ladies of the present day, 
that, as compared with their mothers and dmothers, they are 
rather forward and fast, and that husband-hunting, in their hands, 
is gradually bein developed to an extent age | compatible with 
the old-fashioned theories about maidenly modesty and reserve. 
The change may be considered the effort of modern civilization to 
remedy an evil of its own creation. The tide advances in one 
direction because it recedes in another. If the men will not come 
forward, the women must. It is all very well for satirists 
to call this immodest, but even modesty could be more easily 
dispensed with than marriage. Besides, without quitting our 
position as impartial observers, we may point out that it 
is only fair to the professors of husband-hunting to remem- 
ber that there are two kinds of immodesty, and that some 
actions are immodest merely because # is the custom to 
consider them so. It would no doubt be immodest for a young 
lady to ride through Hyde Park in man’s fashion. Yet what is 
there in the nature of things to make a side-saddle more modest 
than any other? The Amazons were positive prudes, and would 
never have even spoken to man if they could have contrived to c 
on society without him ; yet they rode astraddle. And if fashion 
could make this practice feminine, why should it not some day 
do as much for husband-hunting ? 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 
1 


as subject of University Extension is not a new one; indeed 
the phrase is one of which the world may perhaps by this 
time be even beginning to grow w It is now nearly twenty- 
one years since a number of noblemen and gentlemen, including 
several statesmen of the highest rank, addressed the old Hebdo- 
madal Board at Oxford on the subject, and received an answer 
which, as coming from the old Hebdomadal Board, was not alto- 
gether discreditable. Of course the Hebdomadai Board did not pro- 
pose to do anything, but it hardly displayed so much abstract horror 
at the idea of anything being done as might have been expected. 
The Hebdom Board, being an Hebdomadal Board, could not 
be expected to do anything itself, but it was something that it was 
rn age to put any hindrance in the way if anybody else was 
inclined to do anything, “ consistent,” of course, “ with the present 
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statutes and ices of the University.” A Committee of the 
Board went formally as far as this, and the Board itself did not 
altogether disown them. With praiseworthy discretion, it did not 
“ express any opinion on the suggestions” of its own Committee, 
but, as it allowed them to be circulated by one of its members, it 
could —o looked on them with any strong disapproval. 
For an Hebdomadal Board, in 1846, this was really going a good 
way along the path of progress. Since that time, among other 
beneficial changes, the Hebdomadal Board has been suppressed by 
Act of Parliament, and its edicts have become antiquarian curi- 
osities; and it was perhaps a little touch of needless malice 
when the present Vice-Chancellor and his confederates thought 
fit to reprint this amusing production of the fallen authority. 
The paper is reprinted as an Appendix to one of a series 
of reports on the subject of University Extension which have 
lately appeared at Oxford. In November 1865 a meeting of gradu- 
ates was held in Oriel College, at which a Committee was appointed 
to consider the whole subject, which forthwith appointed several 
Sub-Committees to consider particular schemes. The general 
Committee was very fairly constituted of men of various ways of 
thinking; but it strikes us that the constitution of the different 
Sub-Committees went on the principle of appointing for the con- 
sideration of each scheme men who were in the main favourable to 
that scheme. This system has some advantages ; we of course get 
a clearer and more vigorous statement of the several schemes, 
without any fear of some milk-and-water kind of compromise, 
likely to please nobody. But it follows of course that the reports 
of these Sub-Committees are to be looked on as pleadings, not as 
judgments. They give us, probably in its best shape, what is to 

said in favour of each scheme; they do not so clearly tell us 
what is to be said against it. But, after all, a Committee is a 
Committee, and can never attain to the free utterance of a single 
ee ag man. Such aman is Mr. Rogers, the Professor of 

olitical Economy, who has the knack of putting some ve 

vigorous and independent thoughts into some of the worst English 
to be found anywhere. There is something grotesque in seeing a 
gentleman whose name, whether justly or not, we connect in some 
vague way with the pulling down the palings of Hyde Park, 
falling back on his other character of clergyman and Professor, 
and appearing in the innermost circle of the elect, among the 
authors of “The Church and the World.” But never mind who 
— or in what company he speaks ; the untutored eloquence of 
Mr. Rogers contains at least as much to set one thinking as any 
of the more elaborate compositions put forth by the various Sub- 
Committees of the Oriel meeting. 

The unfortunate thing about most of these schemes of Univer- 
sity Extension is that they look upon the matter, if not exclu- 
sively, yet far too chiefly, from a clerical point of view. We do 
not - that the laity are wholly forgotten by any party 5 in the 
eyes of one party they are distinctly the first object; but in the 
eyes of the party which gets most ewe on these matters, the 
laity are looked on as something quite subordinate. Every one 
knows the story of the preacher in a small Scotch island who 
prayed God — to guard the Great and the Little Cumbrae, 
“and not to forget the adjacent islands of Great Britain and Ire- 
land.” By many University Reformers of the ecclesiastical 
type, the lewd folk—the majority of mankind, to say the least— 
are treated much as the two adjacent islands were by the patriotic 
minister of the Great and the Little Cumbrae. They are not to be 
forgotten, and that is about all. The main object is to get more 
curates, or at all events—praiseworthy, if hopeless, object—to get the 
curates that are or are to be brought somewhat nearer to the level 
of intellectual men than they are. Dr. Hawkins, Provost of Oriel 
and President of the Oriel meeting, if the newspapers did not belie 
him, went a step farther. Reporters sometimes err, and we hope 
that they erred in this case, for Dr. Hawkins is reported to have 
said that the University did not want surgeons or solicitors, but 
that it did want more curates. From this proposition we utterly 
dissent. It is probably chimerical to hope that surgeons and soli- 
citors will ever, as a rule, be University men. But it is quite 
worth trying to get them to be so much oftener than they are. 
Sometimes they are so already, and, when they are, the gain is 
incalculable. The aim of a real University Reformer should be to 
extend the benefits of a University education to as large a body 
as possible of the members of all those professions which lay 
any claim to learning, science, or intellect. Let us by all means 
improve our curates among the others, but let us try to improve 
our surgeons and solicitors also, At any rate let us not speak 
contemptuously of two classes of men, one of whom the Scripture 
expressly bids us to honour, while, as for the other, we greatly fear 
that, in this our nineteenth century, they must be added to the 
wise man’s list of callings without which a city cannot be 
inhabited. 

In looking at this matter we must always bear in mind the 
distinction between the University and the Colleges. In practice, 
the University has long been a confederation of Colleges; but 
this is not its necessary nor its original character. The Universit 
existed before the Colleges, and it would continue to exist, with 
all its rights, privileges, possessions, and duties wholly untouched, 
though every College were suppressed to-morrow. <A College is 
simply a house for receiving University students; in its origin it 
was simply a house for receiving such University students as needed 
eleemosynary support. The Collegiate system has many and great 
advantages; but the University isin no way bound to it. It is 
open to the University at any moment either to fall back, as far as 
it can, on the state of things before the foundation of Colleges, or 


to devise some third system quite different from either the past or 
the present. In considering schemes of University Extension, we 
should remember that the object is strictly University Extension 
in the most general sense of the words. Of this University 
Extension, Collegiate Extension, whether by changes in the ex- 
isting Colleges or by the foundation of new ones, is simply one 
possible form among others. 

It is impossible, even if it were desirable, to make the Universities 
stand towards the nation in the same relation in which they stood 
centuries back, when they were the only seats of intellectual 
activity in the kingdom. In this, as in every other case, history 
refuses to go back. But in this, as in every other case, many 
lessons may be learned by looking to the original object and cir- 
cumstances of an institution, by examining into later changes and 
considering how far they are legitimate developments to ap- 
proved and cherished, how far they are corruptions to be con-~- 
demned and, as far as may be, undone. Asa general rule, we shall 
find that the main principle of an ancient institution is as sound 
now as ever it was, but that its particular details were suited only 
to its own age, and are therefore unsuited to ours. Now the gene- 
ral principle of the English medizval Universities was to instruct 
all comers, of whatever class or calling, in all known branches of 
learning, both general and professional. There was a course of 
arts, as arts were then understood, held to be needful for all 
students, to which members of particular professions might add 
the course of study suited to their own special callings. Thus we 
get the general faculty of Arts, the professional faculties of Divi- 
nity, Medicine, Canon and Civil Law. These three exhausted the 
circle of liberal professions as then known. It is clear that a course 
of study now, whether general or professional, must be utterly dif- 
ferent from what it was in the thirteenth century. But the general 
principle of a course of Arts, followed, when necessary, by a profes- 
sional course, is as sound now as it was then. The various improve- 
ments and expansions of the course of study are all legitimate and 
wholesome developments from the original principle. But it is 
not a development but a corruption, when we see a University 
practically forsake its popular character and assume an exclusive 
one instead. It is clear that the ancient Universities are not fre- 
quented, as they were of old, by students of all ranks and all 
intended callings; so far they have not developed their ori- 
ginal principle, but have fallen away from it. No one must 
expect that they can ever attract to themselves the same pro 
tion of the intellect of the nation which they once did. The 
thirty thousand students of Oxford are probably mythical; but 
there can be no doubt that their numbers were greater, even posi- 
tively—and, if greater positively, how incalculably greater rela- 
tively—than they are now. But that was because Oxford and 
Cambridge were the only mee which offered any intellectual 
food beyond the narrow circle of the monastic schools. They had 
to do alone what all the Universities and Colleges and Public 
Schools of all kinds now do among them. The Universities 
therefore cannot expect to draw to them the same proportion of the 
aspiring youth of England which they did then. But the larger 

roportion of it that they can contrive to draw, the better. If we 

old our University course to be a good one—one profitable for 
any thoughtful man, whatever his future calling may be—it is 
clearly the right thing to extend its benefits as widely as possible. 
A University which is contined to ey rich men, or to 
a few professions among many, is clearly not doing its duty accord- 
ing to its light so well as the ancient University did it. It cannot 
compel all to come in, but it should at least throw open 
its gates that all may come in who choose. Bishop Latimer re- 
presented one extreme when he said that it was the Devil who 
caused great men and esquires to send their sons to the Universities. 
But it is just as bad an extreme the other way if the Universities 
are more and more tending to confine themselves to the sons of 
great men and esquires, together with that large class of members 
of what we may call Levitical families, which in Latimer’s time 
could not have begun to appear. The Universities should be 
ready, not only to give us more curates, but to give the benefits of 
their course to the oe ee possible number of men of all kinds who 
are qualified to profit by them. The predominance of the clerical 
element in the Universities is of course a relic of medieval times, 
but it is a relic of a mere accident, not of anything inherent in the 
medieval institution. As regards most of the Colleges as they 
stood before recent changes, it was impossible not to feel that it was 
merely by a legal fiction that they were held to be lay corpo- 
rations. In most of them, even in those founded since the 
Reformation, the ecclesiastical element was distinctly and 
essentially predominant. But with the Universities them-. 
selves the case was quite different. That they were largely, 
sometimes almost wholly, clerical, was simply because the 
intellect of the age was almost wholly clerical. The insti- 
tution itself was in no way distinctively clerical. Divinity 
held the first rank in the list of faculties, but it was only one 
faculty among several. If other professions, and therefore other 
faculties, besides Divinity were largely in the hands of the clergy, 
that was an incidental circumstance of the age for which the 
University was in no way responsible. The principle is, Here is 
a course which we hold to be good for every man who is capable 
of benefiting by it, quite irrespectively of his future calling. The 

roblem is how to make it available to the greatest possible um- 

r of those who answer that description. In a future article we 
will consider some of the various schemes which have been pro- 
posed to compass that purpose. 
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THE NEW NATIONAL GALLERY. 


MOKE in thickest volumes has for years rolled round 
Trafalgar Square—smoke moral and esthetic, as well as 
smoke material. We can, we fear, hardly satisfy ourselves that 
light has come at last. We are not going to weary ourselves or 
our readers with even an attempt to sketch the great National 
Gallery question. From the day on which the scaffold-poles of 
ill-used Mr. Wilkins’ building were struck till the present week, 
all has been one perpetual and perennial wrangle. An ill-arranged 
marriage must be fruitful in domestic discord, and the National 
Gallery and the Royal Academy never made even the attempt at 
keeping a peaceable house. When a divorce was setiled, 
the terms of separate maintenance were hard to arrange; and 
it was only in sheer despair that Parliament at last agreed to 
the compromise—settled in 1865, and confirmed in 1866—by 
which the Royal Academy was turned adrift to find an involun- 
tary home at Burlington Gardens, and the national pictures were 
left in possession of the Charing Cross site. That we never liked 
this arrangement it is now useless to say ; and the present attempt 
to carry it out does not reconcile us to the conclusion which 
Parliament, oniy because it was a conclusion, accepted at Mr. 
Cowper’s persistent advice. To be fair, however, we may observe 
that whether the National Gallery or the Royal Academy was 
to oceupy Burlington Gardens or Trafalgar Square is a question 
dependent on considerations which only affect the respective 
characters of the two institutions, and is one which has no con- 
nexion with an anterior difficulty. Under either arrangement a 
picture-gallery must be erected in Trafalgar Square. This neces- 
sity is not a fortunate one. For, to use the well-worn saying about 
the finest site in Europe, the Trafalgar Square site necessitates 
two objects—one, to get a good picture-gallery; the other, to 
get a fine architectural effect, grouping es aa with the over- 
praised portico of St. Martin’s Church. The time has, we fear, 
arrived for expressing our conviction that these two objects 
are nearly irreconcilable; at any rate, the display of the com- 
peting designs has not convinced us that the very awkward 
problem has been satisfactorily solved. To fill up the back- 
ground of Trafalgar Square with a large facade with fine 
skylines, domes, or spires, or pinnacles, and ambitious ranges 
of columns or arcades, belonging to a building of any or no par- 
ticular use, and whose chief aim is to look well, could certainly be 
managed if the money were forthcoming. But, after all, a tour 
de force of this sort is not much better than scene-painting. No 
artist worthy of the name would design a building without a 
constant sense of its moral appropriateness to its purpose. The 
only real beauty and nobility in art consists in suiting a building 
to its one and own end; and mere finery is not an end in itself. 
Unless external effect announces the internal purpose, a splendid 
elevation is a dishonest mockery. The human body, in which 
the highest ideal of beauty is to be found, illustrates in its con- 
tour and tints the skeleton and the inner organization. Unless, 
therefore, a picture-gallery shows what it is, and subordinates 
its elegances and prettinesses of elevation and detail to its 
one inexorable object, it is only a pretence. The question there- 
fore arises, whether a picture-gallery is susceptible of what the 
ordinary judgment requires as a commanding architectural effect. 
This may well be doubted. And here is the difficulty, in imine, 
which the competing designers of the new National Gallery had 
to face. They had one advantage, however. In the first place, they 
had happily, as one thought, no precedent, classical or mediaeval, 
for this particular sort of structure. Servile copyism, or a mere cento 
of quotations from extant buildings, was, it might have been 
expected, totally out of the question. But when the raison d'étre 
of a picture-gallery comes to be fairly faced, it is not promising. 
A picture-gallery is a mere museum of disconnected and often 
incongruous scraps. Gallery and cabinet pictures, ranging from 
Michel Angelo to Meissonnier, were never intended to be gathered 
together in large numbers. The very necessity of a picture- 
gallery at all is rather an artistic solecism. Its object is the low 
one of getting together things which were not meant to be 
brought together, and of providing space for as many people as 
possible to see them. A church, a palace, a theatre, a court of 
Justice, a town-hall, a warehouse, an exchange, has a much higher 
art function to fulfil than this. When the purpose of a design is 
poor, it can hardly be expected that its embodiment can attain 
auty of the highest class. We lay out of consideration, as 
absolutely unworthy of notice, the foolish scheme of tinkering the 
present building. ut in designing a new structure it must have 
occurred to the architects that all that can be demanded in a 
icture-gallery is a range of low rooms, or one long corridor, 
ighted trom the top. Height ina picture-gallery is a flagrant 
extravagance from which an artist would recoil. One can hardly 
see how anything more than a one-storied building is artistically 
possible. Mr. Street, in a pendant to his design now exhibiting 
at Westminster in the shape of a very able Apologia—we use the 
word in its true sense—seems to recognise these difficulties. 
Whether he successfully vanquishes them is a question which we 
do not now propose to entertain; but it is quite certain that to 
the existence of these difficulties must be traced the failure, for 
such it seems to be, of the present competition. 

There are other excuses tor the competing architects which it 
will only be just to bear in mind. ‘The instructions issued by 
Mr. Cowper last February are of the vaguest kind. It seems as 
though the old paradox of more haste and less speed had been 
fulfilled. The one great cardinal question of lighting the galleries 


ought to have been settled beforehand ; and this is a matter which is 
a good deal independent of the science of mere architectural design. 
Mr. Cowper should not, as he has done, have left to the architects 
a doubtful and hesitating alternative between top lights and side 
lights; nor ought they to have been left to make, as they have in 
most cases done, crude experiments in lighting. Experiments, by 
the way, is the wrong word; for not one of them can have tested his 
design under this essential condition. Nor, again, can any instruc- 
tions be considered satisfactory in which even an approximate 
estimate of cost had not been prescribed. Mr. Street, with his 
modest estimate, which is under 1751000 is not on a fair 
level with the sumptuous audacity of Mr. Somers Clarke, who con- 
templates an expenditure little short of 800,000/. To do this 

ntleman, however, only simple justice, it ought to be added that 

e has, in his clever design, provided accommodation which, how- 
ever desirable, he was not asked to give, not only for the national 
pictures and drawings, but “for the whole (?) of the ancient 
sculpture and antiquities now in the British Museum.” And in 
every respect Mr. om is blameable about his data. In one, 
and in only one, particular he assumes a pre-requisite. He says 
the gallery must be fifty feet wide, because such a space is 
necessary for the free circulation of visitors. Assuming this, 
he ought to have assumed more. He ought to have taken 
some pains to have settled beforehand the difficult questions 
of side light and top light—of one long gallery, or a series of 
rooms—and consequently of one, two, or more stories. All this, 
and more than this—that is, cost, height, lighting, and disposition 
of space—being left open, all that we can at present see in the com- 
peting designs are some disjointed and incongruous aids to the 
solution of questions which architects alone are not able to 
decide. As the matter at present stands, we must once for all 
observe that, quite apart from any question of styles—Classical, 
Gothic, or Renaissance—the architects, possibly by no fault 
of their own, are most unfairly handicapped. Mr. Street, for 
example, is, everybody knows, a consummate master of his own 
style; but his design is, we may venture to say, starved. He has 
plainly laboured under the terrorism of cost. Mr. Somers Clarke 
and Mr. Digby Wyatt have thrown all considerations of money to 
the winds, and as elevations—on paper—are cheap, have exhausted 
their notions of the grandiose and picturesque. They were per- 
haps justified in so doing. Still we must say that to institute a 
fair comparison under these circumstances may well task the 
powers and the conscience of the judges, and their duties are 
not to be envied. 

Speaking very generally, then, our own impression of the com- 
peting designs now on view at the Palace of Westminster is, 
that they may and do contain valuable elements for settling 
preliminary questions; but that, as things stand, it would be 
tutile to institute a comparison between them, and grossly un- 
fair, not only to the country, but to the architects, to assign a 
commission at present to any one of them. If, as is the case, we 
meet, on the one hand, conscientious and painstaking economy 
issuing in baldness and tameness, we are, on the other, confronted 
with hand-over-head sumptuousness, which, except for mere pic- 
torial effect, is money thrown away. If it is intended at any 
cost to have the most gorgeous and ornate building which 
money can supply, without any, or with the least, reference to 
a picture-gallery, then we shall be ready to discuss the rival 
merits of grouped domes, or a forest of colonnades, or temple 
superimposed on temple, or a campanile (without bells), before 
which the Giralda or Giotto shrink into insignificance; and then 
Messrs. Banks and Barry and Mr. Street have been unfairly dealt 
with. They will have suffered by their self-imposed restraint. 
On the other hand, if we only mean business, and are content to 

et our pictures housed under the very commonplace conditions of 
Cie only well lighted, well ventilated, and without a needless 
expenditure of wall space, then we must say that the designers 
who have not stumbled at halls fifty feet high have been entrapped 
into a prodigality of invention, and an expenditure of fancy, which 
is very unjust. 

The exhibition, quite apart from its practical value as settling 
the question of the architect of the New National Gallery, under 
which aspect we should be sorry to consider it as final, has its 
interest. We have said that we do not think it a fair specimen 
of the average architectural powers of.the day. It is not 
so easy to account for this; unless, as we have hinted, it 
is that a picture gallery affords but a bad subject to experiment 
upon, Whether it is that the conflicting necessity of designing 
for the Law Courts has hampered some of the competitors, we 
cannot say. But here and there we think that the strong mun is 
not at his strongest, while the weak man has had the 
chance of masking poverty of invention and an inadequate 
grasp of his task under the not unnatural recourse to a prodi- 
gality of incongruous and meaningless ornamentation, from 
which he was nct warned cff by a stern hint about cost. 
It is perhaps rather disheartening to find so little originality, 
or, where there is originality, so little grasp of the great 
axiom of subordinating ornament to construction. We have 
reminiscences of the Bank of England, and of some joint-stock 
bank parlours; we have shadowy recollections of St. Paul's, and 
still vaguer suggestions of what conventionalism calls pure Greek ; 
we have at least one absolute novelty in occupying one-half 
of the site by a round open court; we have spirit and clever- 
ness and ingenuity in Mr. Digby Wyatt’s elaborate elevation, and 
we have plenty of admirable detail in Mr. Somers Clarke, and 
conscientious work in Messrs. Banks and Barry. We have in 
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one design such a barbarism as that of elongated pyramids, capped 
with stone balls; and in another we find columns breaking out 
into quadrilateral abscesses. But, speaking generally, the imita- 
tion is trite, and the originality is not so commanding as to ensure 
acquiescence, except under the influence of conclusions which at 
resent there has been no attempt on the part of the Board of 
orks to arrive at, still less to define. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC POLICY, 


ea appearance of a new Roman Catholic journal, understood 
to possess a peculiarly ecclesiastical and official character, natu- 
rally gives rise to some speculation on the present position in the 
country of the body which it claims to represent. If we were to 
form our judgment on this point entirely from the materials su 
plied by the first number of the Westminster Gazette, gre should 
not augur very favourably of the political future of English Roman 
Catholics. So far as we can interpret the somewhat misty utter- 
ances of the prospectus and the opening article, they foreshadow 
a renewed attempt to found a distinctively “Catholic party” in 
Parliament and elsewhere. This, at least, is the only meaning we 
can affix to a disclaimer of sympathy “with either of the great 
litical parties” as tending to interfere with “interests of a 
Ficher moment and of a more permanent character,” and to a 
professed intention of treating all subjects, political as well as 
theological, “simply on the basis of Catholic principles.” It is a 
matter of some interest to inquire what are the chances of success 
ssessed by such an organization. At first sight we can easily 
conceive that they may appear to be very considerable. The history 
of Parliamentary contests presents so many instances of the issue 
being decided in the last resort by a few unattached members, that 
the idea of an “independent opposition,” based on a determi- 
nation to threaten the existence of any Ministry which does not 
lend itself to a prescribed line of action in respect of a particular 
class of questions, must necessarily have many charms for political 
schemers. Whenever the two great parties which divide the 
English nation are pretty evenly balanced, it is evident that a 
Me small section of representatives which holds itself aloof from 
both may often have it in its power to demand a valuable con- 
sideration in return for valuable aid. It is merely, in fact, the 
lication on a larger scale of the principle en which a small body 
voters often sagem its course in @ closely-contested election. 
And yet, despite of appearances, a politician interested in the 
removal from our legislative and administrative system of those 
remnants of past intolerance to get rid of which would naturally 
be the first object of a “ Catholic party” in England, could hardly 
make a greater mistake than by helping to found such an organi- 
zation. Whatever momentary success it might succeed in catch- 
ing, its ultimate fate would be decided before its birth, A 
persistence in the tactics which are implied in the very idea 
of an independent Opposition can only result in uniting both 
the great parties against the bystander who is waiting to 
— by their mutual discord. By and by, the imdependent 
tion becomes an object of equal distrust to Liberals and Conser- 
vatives; and as both have learned from experience that they can 
ce no reliance on its support, and can count on no exemption 
m its hostility, they ar | discover that they have a common 
interest in reducing it to a nullity by a common disregard of its 
offers. To borrow a pertinent illustration from a Roman Catholic 
writer, “ A privateer may watch two frigates fighting, ready to 
pounce on the weakened victor and his shattered prize. The plan 
may succeed once; but the second time the — combatants 
will first unite to sink their common enemy, and will then dis- 
— of their own quarrel.” This is the danger which must 
encountered by any section of the community which, for the 
motion of its own te interests, arrogates to itself the 
ction of determining to which party in the State the Parlia- 
mentary victory shall fall. In the case of the English Roman 
Catholics, however, the same lesson may be enforced by conside- 
rations special to themselves. The grievances under which es | 
still labour are for the most part social rather than political. 
They are the result less of unjust legislation than of prejudiced or 
defective administration. They have assumed this character by 
virtue of the successive triumphs of the principle of religious 
gals. That religious distinctions have been banished from the 
ouse of Commons, and condemned to drag on a — 
existence among County Magistrates and Boards of Guardians 
is due to the great advance which toleration has made in 
England during the last five-and-thirty years. The establishment 
of a Catholic party can hardly fail to interfere with this beneficial 
progress. To associate any question whatever with a su 
advantage to Roman Catholicism is to put it in the very worst 
light in which it can be presented to the English public. It 
Touses all those passions which, if left to themselves and not 
vided with any fresh material on which to act, would slowly but 
surely die out, and in this way it inflicts a double injury on the 
very cause which the members of the have most at heart. 
It gives new force to the social am cea which, among us, are 
the worst foes religious equality has to deal with ; and it thereby 
conduces directly to the resuscitation of those political oe gmc 
which, since the time of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, have been 
ractically a dead letter. In one word, the formation of a distinct 
tholic party is the shortest way to the formation of a distinct 
Protestant party. 
It is not only from considerations of expediency that such a 


policy deserves unqualified condemnation. It is ually objection- 
able if only its morality is taken into account. For it amounts, 
when looked at all round, to a denial that there is any such 
thing as principle in politics. Those who put forward the 
theory—and this criticism applies to many members of the Chureh 
of England as well as to a section of Roman Catholics—do in fact 
proclaim that the only consideration by which they are guided, in 
secular matters, is the degree in which this or that line of conduct 
will promote the interests of theirChurch. To this cynical school 
of theologians the whole idea of conscientious conviction, as applied 
to statesmanship, seems to be simply unintelligible. The one 
object they have in view, whether in England or on the Continent, 
is that the Church should get all she can, and keep all she has; 
and in comparison with this pre-eminent aim, any regard for such 
merely secular considerations as truth or falsehood, justice or in- 
justice, right or wrong, is stigmatized as an impious subordination 
of the things of heaven to the things of earth. They regard the 
— government of the world as a mere meen struggle 

or gain or power, which concerns them only so far as they 
see a chance of snatching some of the spoil for conversion 
to ecclesiastical uses. We do not say that every one who is pre- 
pared to attach himself to a purely “Catholic party” has con- 
sciously assented to these conclusions. On the contrary, we feel 
sure that many aman who would join it if it were set on foot 
has not in the least contemplated the logical consequences 
of the act. Probably, he a prides himself upon judgi 
the b sag moe of the day by a higher standard than is adop 
by the world around him. But, for all that, it is to this 
complexion that his theory must come at last. Political truth 
is not a matter of supernatural revelation or dogmatic definition; 
and therefore, if it exists at all, man must be meant to seek after 
it by means of his natural faculties. In the case of some branches 
of science this distinction is universally assented to. No Roman 
Catholic supposes that he is free to deny that two and two make 
four because the Church has never embodied it ina Canon. But 
it is by no means uncommon to meet with people who hold that 
they may make their choice at pleasure between contradictory views 
in politics, just as either may happen to make for the present ad- 
vancement of the religious interest they have most at heart. There 
was a time when historical truth was treated in the same way, and 
facts were related by Catholic or Protestant historians respectively 
with a conscious of making them serve the cause which the 
writer espoused. Now, the avowed adoption of such a method is 
happily confined to historians of the lowest class; and perhaps the 
time may come, though at present it seems far distant, when the 
in honesty which is apparent in one d ent of secular 
truth may be displayed in them all, and when the notion that a 
politician may side indifferently with whichever party he thinks 
will do most for his Church will become as disreputable in 
the judgment of honourable men as the notion that an historian 
may be lawfully guided by his religious bias in criticizing the 
acts of a Pope or estimating the character of a Reformer. 

Nor is the existence of a Catholic party any more com- 
patible with a sense of patriotism than it is with a reverence for 
truth. Put into plain language, the object of its promoters amounts 
to nothing better than a selfish attempt to bring the whole system 
of Parliamentary Government to a dead lock, and thus to subor- 
dinate the welfare of the nation and the maintenance of consti- 
tutional freedom to the interests, real or imaginary, of a particular 
religious body. The explanation of such a position can only be 
found in the frank admission of those who adopt it, that they 
have no country but Rome; and a man who proclaims this has 
no more moral right to sit in Parliament, er to assume the character 
of an English journalist, than if he had been born an alien, With 
the utmost devotion on the part of Roman Catholics to the Pope, 
in his spiritual capacity, no politician has any right to quarrel. 
Freedom of conscience demands, when accepted in its integrity. 
that the members of any religious community shall have sec 
to them a perfect of communication, not only with each 
other, but with their spiritual head; and if the Roman Catholic 
body, whether in England or in any other country, were to limit 
its requirements to the preservation of the Pope's independence 
of any temporal sovereign, it would ask nothing but what the 
English Government would be fully justified in using its best 
diplomatic efforts to secure. But it is a very different matter 
when a section of British subjects is found asserting its reso- 
lution to treat every domestic or national question as a mere trifle 
in comparison with the temporal interests of the Roman Court. 
Such an attitude goes some way towards giving a colour to the 
ultra-Protestant theory, that obedience to the Pope is inconsistent 
with allegiance to the Queen. If the one term refers, as it ought — 
to do, to spiritual matters, and the other to temporal matters, there 
is no inconsistency at all; but when men come to regard such 
purely English questions as the contests of Parliamentary parties 
simply as they may afiect the relations of the Pope with the 
King of Italy, it may at any time become difficult to recon- 
cile the conflicting claims. it too much to ask of English 
Roman Catholics that they should show a somewhat higher con- 
ception of the spiritual dignity of the Pontifical throne than that 
which is usually entertained by their opponents? If they could 
only attain this, we should hear no more of their subordination of 
English politics, not to their obligations as Catholics, but to their 
feelings as English sympathizers with a particular foreign Govern- 
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REVIEWS. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF CHARLES JAMES FOX.* 


P Bey RUSSELL is unambitious, both as an author and as 
an editor, and it is surprising that he can find amusement 
either in writing or in compiling. The letters in the present 
volume have been published before by Lord Russell or his prede- 
cessors, and no principle of any kind has been followed in the 
selection. The connecting narrative is as bald and colourless as 
the diffuse and undigested reminiscences of a child. A short 
account of Fox’s journey to Paris in 1802 is interspersed with 
about twenty lines of Virgil ; not that the passages quoted have any 
bearing either on Fox or on Paris, but it happened that Fox read 
part of the dneid on the road. Between two of the quotations 
comes an anecdote of Fox’s horror on seeing at the Hague a picture 
of the massacre of the De Witts, and then Lord Russell returns 
once more to Evander and Pallas :— 

Fox observed, with truth, that there was a tincture of melancholy in Virgil 
which shows itself in all his works. The eleventh and twelfth books were 
finished by the time the party arrived at Brussels. Barras, the ex-director, 
was living at Brussels, but Fox showed no curiosity to see him. On the 17th 
the little party left Brussels, and with the help of Tom Jones and Ariosto, 
contrived to pass the time during the slow and tedious journey to Paris. 
This passage may be taken as rather an exceptionally incoherent 

imen of Lord Russell’s biographical style. Virgil, Barras, Tom 
ones, and Ariosto contribute in equal proportions to pass the 
reader’s time during the slow and tedious journey to the end of 
the book. If, indeed, Fox’s literary correspondence had not been 
published before, it would be interesting, not on account of its 
critical value, but because it illustrates the cheerful activity of 
his mind, and the simple equanimity of his character. In- 
tellectual pursuits, even if they partake of the nature of 
hobbies, furnish the best preservative against vulgar worldliness. 
Lord Russell himself is, it may be hoped, happier and better 
for the illusion which induces him to employ his leisure hours 
in biography. Fox was better employed in reading Homer and 
Euripides; and his taste, if it was partial and limited, was gene- 
rally accurate. The quality which he preferred to all other poetic 
ifts was the spontaneous facility of Homer, Ovid, and Ariosto. He 
failed to appreciate Milton; he preferred Euripides to Sophocles; 
he had scarcely read ~ play of Aischylus ; and he was unacquainted 
with Aristophanes, It is remarkable that Fox as well as Pitt 
read Lycophron, who is generally unknown to all but professed 
students. It is not certain that Pitt could, under any circum- 
stances, have been contented, like his rival, in literary retirement; 
but Lord Grenville, a not incompetent judge, considered him the 
best Greek scholar he had ever known. His extemporaneous 
translation of a diflicult passage in Tacitus, as it is recorded both 
by Lord Stanhope and Lord Russell, would have delighted an 
Oxford or Cambridge examiner. It was perhaps from a desire to 
exalt the merits of a favourite writer that Fox regarded the study 
of Euripides as especially useful to a public speaker. He already 
the copiousness, the argumentative style, and the 
pathetic power which he recognised as kindred qualities in the 
t. It is well that an orator should enrich his mind by study ; 
but perhaps it matters little what he reads. The tradition of 
classical studies has happily never yet been interrupted among 
English statesmen. Canning and Peel, Lord Derby, Mr. Glad- 
stone, and Mr. Lowe have been eminent among the scholars of 
their time. Sir Cornewall Lewis, whose learning was deeper, 
was not eloquent, and he was interested rather in philologic and 
antiquarian inquiries than in literature. Mr. Bright has some- 
times expressed his regret that he had not received the advan- 
of a classical training; but although a University might 
have taught him tolerance and generosity, it could scarcely have 
added to his mastery of language. Mr. Bright is said to be an 
admirer of the great English poets, and Milton has probably 
served his purpose as well as Euripides could have done. 

Greek and Latin were only ornaments and episodes in the life 
which Lord Russell has undertaken to write. The history of the 
greatest Whig leader, recorded by his acknowledged successor, ought 
to be original and instructive. Lord Russell, atter holding nearly 
all the great offices of State, and having been twice Prime Minister, 
might be expected to pronounce weighty judgments on the poli- 
tical issues of a former generation. Notwithstanding his avowed 
bias to his own party, he is not deficient in justice and candour, 
but his opinions are as commonplace as his style. Lord Russell 
is right where Fox was right, and sometimes even where Fox was 
wrong; but, whether he adopts the views of his hero or the 
critical estimate of his own contemporaries, his own experience 
and reflection contribute nothing new. A painter writing the life 
of a painter, or a lawyer of a lawyer, although he may probably be 
deficient in literary skill, generally communicates technical in- 
formation which could not be derived from a layman. The flat- 
ness of Lord Russell’s narrative, and the awkwardness of the rare 
metaphors by which it is sometimes interrupted, would readily be 
pardoned if faults of composition had been redeemed by. lessons of 
wv and practical wisdom. The Minister who dismissed Lord 

almerston for his failure to submit important despatches to the 
Queen might have been expected to define with authority the con- 
stitutional relations between the Cabinet and the Crown. Having 
six months earlier praised the same formidable colleague as being 
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“not the Minister of France, not the Minister of Russia, not the 
Minister of Austria, but the Minister of England,” Lord Russell 
ought either to have condemned or to have explained away Fox’s 
pleasure in the triumph of France and the humiliation of England 
e third volume ne ing with 1794, m ve to 
Lord Russell a labour of love. SFor ten years before, Fox had, by 
the admission of the most ial biographer, almost always 
2 sound policy and beneficent legisl ation; but for ten years 
terwards, the rival and the the 
country justified much of his unvarying opposition. i 
mistakes, Lord Russell rewards himself for previous self-denial 
by unsparing denunciations of Pitt's policy and administration 
during the war. Lord Macaulay had never a more plausible 
opportunity than in his animated Life of Pitt for employing 
his favourite biographical and historical canon of antithesis or 
see-saw. The most sagacious and fortunate of youthful statesmen 
was represented as becoming, exactly in the middle of his 
public career, an ignorant and empty rhetorician. It is perfect 
true that Pitt was a wise Minister in time of peace, and that his 
conduct of the war, both as a _— and administrator, was 
faulty and unlucky; yet, after the Peace of Amiens and at the 
beginning of the second war, Pitt commanded almost universal 
confidence in England and in Europe, while he was regarded by 
France as the most dangerous of her enemies. As Fox alwa 
opposed him, Lord Russell has the satisfaction of supplying the 
complement of Lord Macaulay’s theory. The value of a negative 
varies inversely with the truth of the affirmative a mcm To 
the policy of Pitt, whether it was wise or foolish, Fox was equally 
hostile; and it follows that, if the Minister was after 1793 in- 
variably in the wrong, his adversary must have been proportionally 
and absolutely in the right. Lord Russell assumes that the first 
French war might have been avoided, and that afterwards it 
might at almost any time have been terminated. There is 
reason to believe that it would have been impossible to maintain 
e with the Convention ; attempts the lish 
overnment to negotiate in 1 and J might i ave 
succeeded if they had been skilfully of 
the greatest mistakes committed by Pitt and Lord Grenville 
was the rejection of Buonaparte’s overture on his accession as 
First Consul, in 1799. In a letter to Grey, Fox attempts with 
singular injustice to fix upon Pitt a charge of inconsistency for 
supporting the Peace of Amiens :—“ I know not how he can deny 
that these or better terms were to be had long ago, and con- 
sequently that all the money and lives lost, since that period at 
least, have been squandered wantonly and wickedly.” It might 
as reasonably have been argued that the Austrian Government 
was inconsistent in accepting at Nikolsburg terms which could 
never have been su; sted before the defeat of Sadowa. Between 
the overture of the First Consul and the Peace of Amiens, Marengo 
had intervened, and, with the temporary prostration of Austria, 
France was once more supreme on the Continent. Better terms 
might have been obtained by Napoleon after Bautzen than after 
Leipzig, and after the first occupation of Paris than after Waterloo ; 
but it would be an extravagant censure on obstinacy, which was in 
fact culpable, to say that all the lives and money expended in - 
ing the fortune of war were wantonly and wickedly wasted. The 
arms of England had recovered some of their lustre in the interval 
which had proved disastrous to Austria. The battle of Copen- 
hagen and the battle of Aboukir might, in Fox’s estimation, be 
wanton and wicked; but their cost was not utterly wasted. 
Notwithstanding his errors of judgment and his defects as a 
military administrator, Pitt was sincerely bent on promoting the 
welfare and glory of his country. Fox, moving in a different 
and abnormal plane of political morality, had no right to censure 
his rival. His language on the Peace of Amiens was the more 
unpardonable in itself because it expressed his real and habitual 
feeling :—“ Buonaparte’s triumph is now complete indeed; and 
since there is to be no political liberty in the world, I reall 
believe he is the fittest person to be the master.” “The triump 
of the French Government over the English does, in fact, afford 
me a degree of pleasure which it is very dificult to disguise.” A 
statesman who desires the humiliation of his own country by a 
foreign enemy is not conforming to the rules of the political game. 
Four years later, after the victory of Trafalgar had saved England 
from invasion, Fox had advanced in patriotism so far as to think 
that a great national advantage might outweigh a loss :— 
“It is a great event, and by its solid as well as brilliant advan- 
tages, far more than compensates for the temporary relief which 
it will certainly afford Pitt in his distress.” Lord Russell’s cha- 
racteristic commentary on this irrelevant burst of factious preju- 
dice is that “ Fox, with the rest of England, greatly rejoiced at 
the victory.” The rest of England never thought that the relief 
afforded to the Government in its arduous task was a drawback 
to Trafalgar. As Sir Walter Scott truly and happily said in his 
well-known lines, “ Fox a Briton died.” It is also true that, not- 
withstanding his st perversities, he was a great, and perhaps 
evena good, man ; and itis a proof of genius that his fame has sur- 
vived both his own obliquities and the eulogies of his biographers. 
Lord Russell blames Pitt severely for acquiescing in the exclu- 
sion of Fox from the Government in 1804. It is possible that 
firmness might have overruled the unseasonable obstinacy of 
George III.; but Pitt knew by former experience that his re- 
monstrances might be useless, and there was the further risk of a 
retutn of the King’s intermittent malady. In either event, Ad- 
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dington would have remained in office, distrusted at home and 
abroad, while Europe was cowed by the power of France, and 
while Napoleon’s army was encamped on the heights of Boulogne. 
Unless Fox had retracted his own repeated offer 
of a seat in the Cabinet would have been rejected, for Pitt could 
never have consented to the extravagant demand that he should 

ield the first place in the Government to Mr. Grey, to Lord 
Fitzwilliam, or to any nominee of Fox. The two yt arty 
leaders were acknowledged equals, but three-fourths of the House 
of Commons followed Pitt, while perhaps a tenth of the assembly 
adhered to Fox. The nation cared little for the mediocrity of the 
Minister’s colleagues, and its confidence in himself was fully 
justified by his measures. When he took office ey is 
invasion was imminent, and England was without allies. 
April, 1805, Pitt concluded a treaty with Russia, to which 
Austria adhered in August, and before the end of the year Prussia 
would have been an og to join the league. The consequence 
was that in September, 1805, the Emperor broke up the arm 
of Boulogne, and the danger of invasion was finally averted. 
The exchange of Addington for Pitt compelled Napoleon to 
fight on equal terms for supremacy in Europe. Neither Fox 
nor any other statesman could have prevented the capitula- 
tion of Ulm or the defeat of Austerlitz. Pitt adopted with 
wonderful energy the only possible method of defeating the 
enemy, and it was not his fault that Austria and Russia could 
produce no generals equal to Napoleon. Lord Russell absurdly 
asserts that neither Austerlitz nor Jena embittered the friendly 
relations of the German people with France. Even if the state- 
ment had been accurate, Pitt achieved a great result in forcing 
Napoleon to contend with armies equal to his own. The alliances 
which Pitt negotiated in 1805 produced Austerlitz, Jena, Eylau, 
and Friedland. It was not easy to foresee that in every conflict 
the French would triumph; nor could Pitt know that his own 
early death, and the altered policy of his successors, would dis- 
courage his Continental allies, and eventually drive Russia into 
the arms of France. 

Lord Russell, with his usual propensity to adopt commonplace 
fallacies, repeatedly denounces the practice of subsidizing foreign 
allies. Mr. Gladstone, who ought to have formed an independent 
judgment, has sometimes countenanced the same pop im- 

ression. Yet, since the days of the Plantagenets, English wars 
— always been carried on with the aid of money furnished to 
Continental allies. The subsidies voted in the great contest with 
France were the cheapest and most effective part of the war ex- 
penditure. The war from 1793 to 1815 cost, in round numbers, 
a thousand millions, and the subsidies amounted to about sixty 
millions, or six per cent. of the whole outlay. This expenditure 
enabled Austria three or four times to place great armies in the 
field, and to conduct balanced campaigns. If subsidies were fruit- 
less at Austerlitz, they produced Aspern and Wagram, and they 
were repaid by Leipsic and by the capture of Paris. The remaining 
nine hundred and forty millions purchased much English glory, 
but the sixty millions were far more remunerative in solid profit. 
If so obvious a proposition requires the influence of authonty as 
being a matter of opinion, it may be added that Sir Cornewall 
Lewis repeatedly expressed his belief that the subsidies were the 
most advantageous investments of the war. 

Lord Russell imprudently undertakes to break a lance with Pitt 
on the question of finance. Like Fox, who candidly avowed his 
oe of political economy and of money matters, the reignin 

hig leader has turned his attention by preference to nearly all 
other branches of domestic and foreign policy. Although, however, 
Lord Russell is not the fiscal rose, ire ies dwelt near it as a col- 
league of Mr. Gladstone’s, and he apparently flatters himself with 
the belief that he has imbibed the financial perfume. Prudentl 
renewing his inspiration from the fountain-head, Lord R 
quotes part of a speech in which Mr. Gladstone, desiring to 
impress on the House of Commons the disadvantages of borrowing, 
explained the heavy burden of the loans contracted by Pitt in 
the first six years of the war. If the quotation had been con- 
tinued, it would have included Mr, Gladstone’s tribute to Pitt’s 
boldness and sagacity in determining, when the war was evidently 
of long duration, to reverse his policy by ane far as possible, 
all the necessary supplies within the year. Pitt's mistake was 
exclusively ee for he shared with nearly all contemporary 
politicians the belief that France would be unable to resist the 
coalition. Asa financier he was as superior to his rivals as to 
his present critic, for the taxes which he induced the country to 
bear would almost have covered the expense of the later years of 
the war but for the accumulated burdens incurred down to 1 798. 
When the rupture of the Peace of Amiens was imminent, Pitt 
wrote to Lord Chatham :— 


The greatest object of my anxiety is our finance, on which everything 
Must so much depend. I do not, however, after full reflection, doubt the suffi- 
ciency of the country to provide for the expenses of seven or ten years’ war, 
without imposing burdens that would materially entrench on the comforts 
of the great body of the people, or ultimately affect our prosperity and 
credit. But I am convinced this only can be done by meeting at once the 
full extent of our difficulties, and by raising within the year a still larger 

roportion of the supplies than was done even in the last four years of the 
war. On this pian, | have no doubt that taxes may be found to answer 

all the purposes I have mentioned, and to prevent an accumulation of debt 
in the course of the war which must otherwise entail permanent burdens to 
an amount greater by many millions. But notwithstanding the clear ulti- 
mate advantage and economy cf such a system, it certainly would require in 
the first instance an exertion which at first view would startle and alarm, 
and which cannot effectually be made without a firm determination on the 
part of the Government, and without a real sense, both in the Parliament 


and in the public, of the necessity of it. Besides the renewal of the 
Income-tax (which, I fear, is rendered more difficult than its first eo ees | 
an addition of many millions to our permanent taxes in the very year 
is essential to the success of any such plan as I refer to. 


No previous or as Minister has ventured to appeal with 
equal confidence to the prudent patriotism of the country. Lord 
Russell, like Sir Archibald Alison, further censures Pitt for borrow- 
ing nominally at three per cent. rather than at higher rates, which 
might have allowed a reduction of the principal on the return of 
peace. Not having studied the subject, he naturally forgets that 
capitalists are capable of calculation, and that they charge an 
additional rate to cover any risk of future loss, It is now an esta- 
blished maxim among financiers that loans are most cheaply con- 
tracted at a low rate of interest. Lord Russell was leader of the 
House of Commons in a Cabinet which borrowed half the sum 
necessary for the Crimean war, and which borrowed it in Three per 
Cent. stock. If he had consulted Mr. Gladstone, instead of separat- 
ing a passage in one of his speeches from the context, he would have 
avoided a blunder perpetrated for the sake of an unjust imputation. 

At the end of a criticism not uniformly favourable, it is perhaps 
A fair to cite a specimen of Lord Russell's occasional eloquence. 
“ Napoleon’s eagle eye —— over the whole horizon, and, regard- 
less of the enemy who esca) P to transfix at one 
fell swoop the q still within his reach.” The quarry was 
Austria, which Napoleon’s = transfixed at two fell swoops—that 
is to say, at Ulm and Austerlitz. 


THE BISHOP OF ORLEANS AND THE FRENCH PRESS.* 


HE question how religious le ought to feel, and ought to 
T be to deny or attack’ their 
religion, is one more easily asked than for the most part satisfac- 
torily answered, “ Do not I hate them that hate Thee?” supplies, 
on the one hand, a ready solution, all the more tempting because, 
if it does not lead at once to persecution, it at least leaves the 
prospect open to it indefinitely. On the other hand, persons with- 
out any strong religious sympathies are frequently unfair in their 
reprobation of the r and strong feeling of religious people. It 
seems sometimes as if they thought that religion has no business 
to inspire such a real and living interest as to make men feel 
repulsion and indignation to those who are sup’ to 
oppose religion. ere is the respectable, but often ow, in- 
stinct which dislikes hostility and quarrelling where it can see no 
reason for it, and easily finds phrases against bigotry and intoler- 
ance; and there is the deeper repugnance of philosophical lookers 
on, who are influenced by their feeling of the difficulties of reli- 
gious questions. But even by them it often seems to be forgotten 
what religion is, if itis anything at all. A man takes up his religion 
as he takes up his morality or his politics, at his own risk; he 
takes it up for good reasons or bad, and he may turn out to be 
utterly mistaken in it; but his religion represents the most exalted 
relations and hopes of which he is capable, and though it may 
appear to others a mass of speculative conclusions based on notori- 
ously disputable grounds, to him it ought to supply the highest 
object of his love, admiration, and reverence—feelings which, in 
proportion as they are genuine and keen, are sure to call wu 
resentment and antipathy when they are wounded and pa | 
To say this is to say no more than we all admit in other 
matters in which men are deeply and practically interested. The 
absolute question-of value or evidence by no means necessarily 
enters into our judgment on them. We accept our country for 
better for worse, and patriotism is, by everybody except a few 
fanatics, reckoned a high virtue. The badness ofa man’s father, or 
the silliness of his wife, does not destroy his family ties; and we 
do not think the worse of him if he takes their part warmly, and 
gives them an affection of which perhaps they are not worthy. No 
one quarrels with men for taking sides in politics, or with the 
antagonism and conflicting feelings which accompany political 
life when it is real and in earnest. We may laugh at a man’s 
arguments, and wonder how any reasonable being can be a we 
or a Tory; but no one blames Whig or Tory simply for politi 
zeal and political —— Moral indignation is one of the 

atest and most salutary of social forces, but it must be con- 
seer that it often goes on inadequate and mistaken grounds. 
Again, that meanness or unfairness or selfishness or impuri 
which so offends us may be quite capable of being defended, and it 
depends on the mere accident of our quickness and ability to put 
our own reasons into words and distinct forms whether we can 
detect and expose the reasoning which justifies it. In all these 
matters, to say that no man is to have strong convictions on 
debateable questions—and to have strong convictions is to dis- — 
approve strongly as well as to believe strongly—unless he is able 
to meet all comers in a at any moment, is to exclude the 
great mass of mankind from having any strong convictions at all 
on practical matters. There is no reason for ing religion an 
exception from what in other subjects, politics and morals, we admit 
without hesitation. The theories of politics and morals bristle 
with difficulties at least as formidable as those which attend 
theories of religion; but a man must make his choice, if he is to 
act as a man in the world; and if he makes his choice as well 
as he can, there is no reason why he should not be zealous in 
religion, as well as zealous in politics and in his moral con- 
victions. We may assail a man’s religion, but we have no 
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right to wonder that he shows warmth in its cause, or to 
blame him, if he is honest, for acting as if it were true, because 
to our minds there appears to be a doubt on the whole sub- 
ject. Religious zeal, sensitive and earnest both in its attachments 
and its aversions, is, in spite of its obvious and manifold tendencies 
to excess, a noble thing, even to the merely philosophical observer 
of history; unless it is so, what have been thought sono of tho 
grandest pages must disappear from the history of mankiud. Nor 
are the ages specially marked by _ coldness and in- 
difference those which we most admire. Whatever we may think 
of men’s grounds for their religion, still, when once it has been ac- 
cepted, we cannot but feel, if we reflect, that, holding such amazing 
facts as they do to be true, they oun to have corresponding 
feelings ; and among those feelings, if they are really present, must 


be, in some shape or degree, opposition to those who reject and 


disparage them. 

Until the world, then, is very different from what it is, philo- 
sophers and scientific men can scarcely claim the right, as they 
appear to do sometimes, of being surprised and shocked at the 

in and indignation caused to religious minds by attacks on their 
faith. Of course each case must stand on its own merits. As 
regards its demands for respect, the indignation of Demetrius the 
silversmith was a very different thing from the indignation of St. 
Paul against the Judaizers of Galatia; and Leo X.’s hostility to 
Luther was very different from Luther's hostility to Leo, or from 
Pascal’s resentment against the Escobartine casuists. But, reserving 
these differences, we ought to keep in mind that the strong feeling 
of a religious man, when he sees what he values made light of or 
endangered, is only parallel to that of a public man who sees 
freedom or law in peril, or of any honest member of society when 
he sees veracity, good faith, or modesty violated. So much the 
worse for them it they spend their indignation on behalf of false 
ideas or a bad cause; but it reflects no credit on any one who a 
fesses to have convictions on an important subject, to hold them 
with a tame indifference to their fortunes. 

But in religious zeal, as in other things, it makes a considerable 
difference how it is displayed. There is a right way and a wrong 
way of showing strong feeling on political and moral enormities, 
and there is a right way and a wrong way of showing strong 
feeling in behalf of what we value as religious truth. Unfortu- 
nately, this truism is apt to be forgotten, and not on one side only. 
In their anger — h and unbelief, religious people often 
ap to think that strong language is the one thing called for; 

if any one dislikes mere strong language, he is put down as 
half-hearted and fanciful, too delicate to be in earnest. On the 
other hand, people who are only alive to the folly and hollowness 
of strong language sometimes choose to be blind to the fact that 
the strong feeling was legitimate enough, though rey and 
unwisely expressed. An instance from abroad will be less invi- 
dious than one taken from nearer home, Every one knows that 
the Bishop of Orleans is the ablest man among the higher French 
: He is'a man of fine accomplishments and taste, of large 
ideas on general subjects, and he holds a vigorous pen. And 
he likes using it, and putting down foolish and extravagant people 
like the Abbé Gaume, as well as Protestants and unbelievers. M. 
Guizot speaks of his “tempérament guerrier,” and while giving 
him, without question, the first place among the champions of the 
French Church, and anticipating for him a glorious career, and the 
trials which make a great man, is not without misgivings lest 
the certaminis gaudia may bring him into controversies which he 
had better leave alone. M. Guizot’s uneasiness was not without 
reason. The Bishop of Orleans has been provoked to take up 
arms against the irreligion of the French press; and though no 
one can be surprised at his indignation and disgust, for which 
he certainly has ample reasons, still we cannot help considering 
why 80 able aman did not more distinctly ask himself what he 
to be the result of his pamphlet, what he wanted to 

do, and whether what he wrote was calculated to eflect his 


A former pamphlet, on Les Malheurs et les Signes du Temps, 
im which he argued that to oppose or forsake the cause of the 
Pope's temporal power is to fight against God, and to provoke 

the extreme guilt of irreligion the Divine justice and 
isements which were therefore to be apprehended as im- 

on France, was received in a way which — 

ave been anticipated by a portion of the French press. The 
Bishop, with a simplicity which must be taken as a bit of 
thetoric, professes to be astounded. All he did was to reassert 
the existence, the providence, and the justice of God. To be 
eure, he did, in passing, apply this to the attacks on the Pope, 
and other proofs of the irreligion of the age; but, he repeats em- 
tically, his theme was simply the existence and providence of 

od. This was all he had said; and for saying such simple com- 
monplace things, which even heathens treated as above question, 
“un débordement d’injures s'est fait dés le lendemain” against 
him in various French papers. He forgets that, when people 
‘wrap up and insinuate very questionable minors in grand major 
misses, they expose their majors to assault, and invite rough 
seal with them. Their opponents take them at their word, 
and identify the expressed _— with the obnoxious one in 
the background. he Bishop has taken the trouble to cull 
out these amenities from the newspapers; and it must be con- 
fessed that they make achoice collection, which he puts before 
his readers with much zest. The list fills two pages. These 
are some of them :—The Gironde calls it “un monstrueux outrage 
au bon sens”; the Indépendance Belge, “ des variations brutales 


sur le motif vulgaire, ‘V’lA ce que c'est, c’est bien fait.’” The 
Revue des Deux Mondes, among other things, calls it “la confusion 
des idées la plus décousue et la plus incohérente.” It is a 
“sainte philippique,” says the Morale In ; “un carnage 
des libres penseurs,” says the Libre Pensée ; “une brochure apo- 
calyptique,” according to the Débats ; “de l’astrologie, une affuire 
de l’almanach,” according to the Deux Mondes ; “ une concurrence 
i Matthieu de la Dréme,” “un blasphéme,” “ un fatalisme atro- 
- “quelque chose comme la vue de l’ivrogne, bien propre & 
gotiter de l’ivresse,” according to other critics, mostly in the pro- 
vinces. The — Nationale says that the “Bishop wants to 
drown the revolution in holy water”; with less imagination, the 
Avenir National charges him with wanting “charity, good taste, 
and urbanity.” The Yemps declares that he preaches “ the most 
alarming atheism, and the most radical negation of God.” But the 
string of epithets and titles applied to himself is still more varied and 
striking. “‘ Un prétre bruyant,” “ un bouillant évéque répétant sans 
les rajeunir les diatribes des paiens,” “ un lion littéraire,” “ un é6vé 
revenant au fanatisme des pharisiens,” “un religionnaire,” “ un 
nouveau Daniel,” “un Alceste épiscopal,” “un véritable fou,” are 
some of the names and characters given him, quoted with name 
and date. He winds up with such vigorous conclusions against 
his pamphlet as the following —“ une incroyable sortie,” “une 
déclamation imcompréhensible,’ “pleine d’intolérance et d’illo- 
gisme,” “des anathémes archaiques,” “une absurdité de lan 
et de conduite,” “ un envahissement des théories les plus stupides,” 
“des objurgations farouches et des citations brutales,” “un colossal 
aveu d’impuissance—” which finally the Gironde pronounces to be 
“un De Profundis.” 

There is a satisfaction to a vigorous controversialist in feeling 
himself well abused, and the Bishop counts up the racy names he 
has been called, as so many proofs that his blows have told. And 
we feel pretty sure that drawing up the catalogue was not without 
a certain secret pleasure. Here, adds M. Dupanloup, is the way in 
which a bishop is insulted in France, at this moment, for declaring 
his belief in God and Providence. This is what fills the columns 
of a hundred journals—though in this he exaggerates, for his lon 
string of extracts only come from something under a score, af 
which only a few are important papers, and from a single article in 
each of these. But it is a tolerably vigorous bespattering; and 
M. Dupanloup appeals to it as clearly indicating the irreligious ten- 
dencies, and the bold and corrupting impiety, of the French press, 
To develop and —. the proofs of this is the object of his 
present pamphlet. He has been a diligent reader and observer of 
the most advanced portion of the free-thinking press of France; 
and as the Jou des Débats and the Revue & Deux Mondes 
admit contributors like M. Renan and M. Taine, M. Dupanloup is 
able to include them in the same class with the Siécle, and even 
the Libre Pensée and the Morale Indépendante. It is no secret to 
any one to what lengths speculation on every subject is carried in 
France, and with what cool boldness the most startling conclusions 
are avyowed—startling often even less for their audacity than for 
their inexpressible and grotesque —— to the absurd. 
It may be supposed that, when a man like the Bishop of Orleans 
sets to work to pick out and arrange select examples of the 
way in which some French critics in newspapers theorize and 
— of religion and morality, we get a set of extracts which, as 
they pass before us, leave the effect of a confusing and monstrous 
dream. Instances of every conceivable form of negation on 
religion and the ordinary ideas of morals, serious and coarse, 
ironical and sportive, whimsical or solemn, are copiously produced. 
And then, with a recollection of Bossuet, M. Dupanloup proceeds 
to confront doctors and moralists who are all equally confident in 
their theories, and, making the Libre Conscience, the Morale Indé- 
pendante, and the Libre Pensée answer and protest against one 
another, to suggest a sketch of a new “ History of Variations.” 

If the Bishop's object was to show that there is a great deal of 
unbelief among educated men in France, and that it speaks out, 
he has shown it; only we thought that everybody knew this. If 
he thought that by merely stating, mates in a concentrated 
form, and one after another, doctrines which ruin religion and 
threaten morality, he at once refuted them, we are afraid he is too 
sanguine. If he thought that, besides stating them, he has added 
their refutation, he has also made a mistake. What he has done 
has been to exhibit, and make a picture of, what must without 
doubt shock and disgust a religious mind. His opponents would 
oe say that he is perfectly welcome to do it—that he puts 

efore the French public a fresh proof of the power and influence 
of the ideas which he abhors and fears. The editors of the Libre 
Pensée wrote to him, he tells us, asking him the favour of a “ petit 
anathéme ” on their journal at starting. But there is no Er: 
at vigorous closing, in the strength of a deep and original intel- 
lectual effort, with what he condemns, He calls on his mind for 
no exertion to beat down the intellectual pretensions of theories and 
systems. The utmost that he does in this way consists of an 
occasional dialectical criticism of no great depth or force, on some 
tempting argument or conclusion. he aims at is to produce, as 
they stand, the strongest and most paradoxical assertions. His 
comments are only those of passionate astonishment, indignation, 
and alarm. So that the dispute becomes a mere chimney-sweep’s 
quarrel. Both parties try which can do most in blackening 
other. The bystander may be amused or shocked, but we me 
him to become much the wiser as to the deeper questions whi 
are supposed to be in dispute. 

Nobody can be surprised—we certainly are not—at a Christian 
bishop, in 2 country which boasts to be at the head both of 
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tholicism and civilization, being indignant at seeing it coolly 
God is an hypothesis, and an unnecessary one, or that virtue and 
vice are “ products like sugar and vitriol.” It is natural that his 
heart should burn within him, and that at last he should 
with his tongue. But he might surely ask himself, how, to 
what purpose? Anger may be a very impotent and ridiculous 
thing, or @ very impressive and overwhelming thing; and this 
depends on the degree in which it carries with it the evidence of 
reason, or that force of deep feeling and character which implies 
at the bottom of it the sanction of reeson in the — orm. 
Reason, clear and strong, kindling into indignation and selecting 
the points where its indignation is to strike, has produced wonderful 
effects in the world, but indignation which spares itself the 
trouble of inquiring and successful thought, and the effort 
necessary for making a strong intellectual impression, and which 
makes up for indolence or incapacity by extra vehemence, is a 
weak and useless display. The Bishop of Orleans is far above the 
average of those who make this mistake in a cause which 
they have every reason to think a good one; he is more of a de- 
claimer than we should have expected from his reputation, and his 
rhetoric is often flimsy and sentimental; still he is a man of more 
than ordinary power, of whom his Church is justly proud. But his 
phlet is all the better as an instance of this strange blindness 
which visits so pom people—that of hoping to do by strong lan- 
e what can only be done by power; the power of real solid 
thought and reason. If people would only take the trouble, and 
undergo the fatigue, of ascertaining and exposing the weak points 
which most assuredly are to be found in those modern and 
fashionable speculations which issue in irreligious conclusions, they 
would be doing a useful work; but it is trouble and labour to 
think, and it is easier to denounce. How differently two men, 
both feeling strongly, may deal with the same topics, may be seen 
ae a the Bishop of Orleans with Guizot’s recent work. 
he contrast is the more striking because the sympathies, the anta- 
gonists, and the fears of the two writers are the same; but 
there cannot be a doubt which of them writes the more worthily 
of his subject, and which is likely to make the deeper impression. 
The truth is that the irritation about the Temporal Power 
which betrays itself everywhere in the Bishop's pamphlet, 
and the false position in which everybody concerned in the busi- 
ness feels himself, have thrown him off his balance. The preacher 
of providence and justice, he forgets what providence poe justice 


may have to say in what is befalling the Government of the Popes. 
He forgets too that the state of opinion which he deplores, and 
which he thinks is preparing for a catastrophe like £793) is no 


new thing in France ; and that the flourishing times of the Tem- 
poral Power have had as much to do with producing it as the 
days which have seen that power weakened. Perhaps he is not 
wrong in saying that there are ugly symptoms in French society; 
but, in averting the danger, the noble charity displayed by the 
Bishop of Orleans in times of great public disaster, and his efforts 
to feed and house the poor creatures ruined by the inundations 
of the Loire, will do more than the Bishop of Orleans writing 
invectives against the atheism of the French press. 


FROM WATERLOO TO THE PENINSULA.* 


N° one can deny that Mr. Sala is a clever man, who can write 
excellent English and common sense when he accidentally 
slips out of his wearisome disguise of affectation. We may 
assume, therefore, that he knows as well as we do that his present 
book is for the most part unadulterated rubbish. It is a collection 
of letters written to the Daily Telegraph from Belgium, Holland, 
North Germany, and Spain — those from the latter country 
occupying more than half the book, Mr, Sala is kind enough to 
inform us that they have been put together by a friend, who is not 
to be held responsible for the faults. “ Whatever,” he says, “is 
bad, is mine. Rude and desultory, often tedious and always 
trivial, stuffed with mannerisms as a turkey is stuffed with 
truffles, brimful of impertinence, of egotism, and of obstinacy—but 
what need is there to forestall the critics in the exercise of their 
laudable vocation?” ‘There is certainly little to be got by attacking 
a writer who admits his own faults with this charming candour. 
When a tutor endeavours to admonish his pupil with dignity, it is 
an accepted piece of tactics for the latter to adopt the rebukes 
levelled at him; to admit that he is lazy—it is a peculiarity of his 
constitution; to agree that he is wasting time—he doesn’t cdre about 
time; and fully to acknowledge, without caring to gain, the advan- 
tages which might result from a better employment of his talents, 
Such a line of defence has the merit which mud walls possess in 
comparison with stone. The assault is not resisted, but it produces 
no effect; and the rebuker is generally tired out by what is called 
in the ans the getting-down system. As critics, we feel in 
precisely the same position with re to Mr. Sala. We could not, 
if we had the slightest desire to do so, hurt his feelings; for he 
admits everything we have to say. We could not induce him to do 

er another time, for he is evidently quite satisfied with his 
position. Perhaps, under the assumption of humility, or rather of 
the conceit which converts a confession into a brag, there lies a 
certain irritation at the past attacks of critics; but, on the whole, 
he seems to have wrapped himself round in a cloak of indifference 
too thick to be easily penetrated. His real answer to any criti- 


* From Waterloo to the Peninsula. By G. A. Sala. 2 vols. London: 
Tinsley Brothers. 1867. 


cisms would doubtless be, that his letters please the readers of the 
paper with the circulation in the world (see advertise- 
ments); and if we asked why such stuff, having once served its 
purpose, should be republished, he would simply reply that the 
republication pays. answers, from Mr. Sala’s own point of 
view, are unanswerable, and we are therefore content to leave 
him with a simple expression of regret that he does not write 
something better. He would never be a great writer, it is true; 
but it is a pity to see even small beer unnecessarily diluted. 

The reviewer has, however, two offices to perform. We are 
— to abandon that of judge, in view of the utter obduracy 
of the criminal; but we may still endeavour to discharge that of 
mere observers of curious literary phenomena. We may record 
Mr. Sala’s performances, as astronomers record the ts of 
meteors, not in any hope of modifying them for the future, but 
because a their peculiarities may increase our fami 
liarity with the laws of the universe. - studying Mr. Sala’s 
writings, we obtain a certain reflected kn e of the minds of 
his admirers. There are evidently persons who look up to him 
with the veneration with which educated men regard the leaders 
of literature. Anonymous friends write letters to him, and 
entreat him “to travel in the footsteps of Don Quixote,” and 
record his im ions on the subject. They would evidently 
accept his remarks as we should listen to Mr. Tennyson’s recollec- 
tions of Stratford-on-Avon. A man of surpassing genius thus 
inspired by the influence of scenes consecrated to a 
cessor — be expected to produce unusually brilliant results— 
except indeed by those who reflect that such deliberately laid 
plans for genera: poetical inspiration almost always fail. The 
touching faith of Mr. Sala’s admirers would doubtless be blind to 
such considerations. But the proposal is a proof of a still more 
remarkable blindness, We do not merely mean that they over- 
look the singular faults produced by Mr. Sala’s slap-dash way of 
writing. These indeed are abundant enough, for the writing is 
evidently done on the assumption that no one will look at it twice. 
It is an odd mistake, if it is not merely a slip of the pen, to say 
that Charles V. died “at Trieste.” Another variety of blunder is 
exemplified in the statement that the Escurial is a “gublimation 
of the cube root” —meaning, ntly, that its cubical contents 
are considerable. And one Stn ann characteristic results of 
the system of tumbling out any expression or allusion that comes 
uppermost is in the description of the Cathedral of Cordova. 

ing a random at a —— Mr. Sala informs us that 
“Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ex-blue-coat boy,” fell as and 
straightway, marvellous to “he dreams of the Mosque 
of Cordova.” This refers to the vision of Kubla Khan; and 
Mr. Sala says that the “ stately pleasure dome” is _—— by 
the mosque, and that its pillars are exactly like “ caverns 
measureless to man.” This presents a curious puzzle, for if 
the mosque were like the caverns, it could hardly be like 
the pleasure dome; and as Coleridge gives no description what- 
ever of either, we do not see how-Mr. Sala can tell that the 

ue resembles both. But one quotation does as well as 
onlin and it was doubtless a mere chance that Mr. Sala did 
not select the building in hell described by “John Milton, ex- 
undergraduate of Christ's College.” Putting aside these and other 
objections founded upon the very flimsy nature of Mr. Sala’sdisqui- 
sitions, the gentlemen who wished him to wander in Don Quixote’s 
footsteps might have found a more serious one. If Mr. Sala had 
investigated La Mancha, he would have told us a great deal about 
himself ; he would have recounted many interesting reminiscences 
of America, Russia, and Algiers; he would have swarmed with 
allusions to Hyde Park or Primrose Hill or Wormwood Scrubs; 
but we should never have heard a word about Don Quixote except 
as an incidental tag to a h, We have indeed felt a kind 
of negative ——— to Mr. for his abstinence from Don 
Quixote. e had looked out for Mynbeer Van Dunk in Holland, 
and a page of criticism upon that interesting poem in Mr. Sala’s 
peculiar style duly made its appearance. e were confi- 
dent, we must admit, that Don Quixote would have been worked 
to death in the second volume; but we were pleasantly disap- 
pointed, principally, we believe, because Mr. Sala’s own personal 
reminiscences become so exuberant that he can find room 
for anything else. The great principle which Mr. Sala’s writings 
exemplify is that upon which most systems of memoria technica 
also dopnd~aenll that it is possible to produce an arbitrary 
mental association between almost any two objects taken at 
random. Any one tye | suggest anything else; and to 
propose to a gentleman who moves cn these eccentric principles 
to confine himself to any particular groove should be too great a 
solecism, even for bis admirers. They should know the rules of 
his art better than to ask him for anything so inconsistent.. You 
cannot teach a buttertly to follow a “ bee-line.” 

We have already said that we are not about to find fault with 
this peculiarity, or with any other peculiarity, of Mr. Sala’s 
works. Vulgarity and slang of every kind may be proper in such 
apes mud may be fitly used in some styles of architecture. 
We will only venture to suggest that it is somewhat inconsistent 
with the canons deducible from a study of the book itself that so 
large a part of it should be devoted to mere dilution of guide- 
boo t may save a little trouble to give a description of the 
Palace at the Hague, or to devote three chapters to the Escurial 
aud its church vestments and missals and sarcophagi; but this is 
not the genuine article. The true Mr. Sala skips lig 5 oe topie 
to topic till we confess ourselves unable to follow his train of 
thought. He only touches ground occasionally to rebound again 
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into airy discussions upon morality, or politics, or personal re- 
or things The beauty of his style of 
writing is, not that you wish there was more of it, but that you 
always feel certain that there is as much more of it as you like. 
Suppose, for example, that a humble imitator of Mr. Sala’s had to 
mention the fact that he had crossed Regent Street, a little 
practice would enable him to fill any number of paragraphs and 
columns with the description. First, there is a whole volume of 
associations in the mere mention ofthe Regent. “ Do you think,” 
he would begin, addressing his reader in the customary terms of 
affable familiarity, “do you think that the Fourth George, the first 
gentleman in Europe, that padded, purple-faced old potentate in 
stays, was really such a gentleman after all? If you could meet 
him sunning his useless old carcase on the pavé of St. James’s 

you take off your hat and treat him to the proper 
bowing and scraping and kotooing, or would you dig him in his wicked 
old ribs, and him, How about Mrs. G.? Ah, mon ami,” &c. &e. 
—and here would follow a train of moral reflections leading to the 
profound and novel discovery that George IV. was but a snob 
after all, though worshipped by some foolish contemporaries. 
From this there would be an easy transition to the fact that 
Regent Street is itself a sham, and a piece of snobbery in architec- 
ture. As, however, the genuine cockney never likes to have his own 

t haunts decried too uncompromisingly, a little set-off might 
s usefully introduced. Regent Street, with all its defects, might 
be pronounced unequalled in certain important points by any street 
in the known world, except Walnut Street in Chicago, and the 
Donau-Seile in Pesth. Perhaps the writer might now venture to 
come a little nearer to the point, and introduce, say, the crossing- 
sweeper. With an Arab of the streets for a text, a man must be 
weak indeed if he cannot cover a few pages; but the most ortho- 
dox way of treatment is to compound the boy from various coun- 
tries, the advantages of which are too evident to ey as, for 
example, “The street-boy of London has the dare-devil air of the 
Parisian gamin, the indescribable idleness of the Neapolitan 
lazzarone, and the stolid independence of the lout of Rhenish 
towns ; his hat is inherited from an Irish labourer in the old town 
of Quebec ;. his shoes I have never seen matched, except by a digger 
returning from Ballarat; his coat must have been bought in the 
Jews’ quarter of Frankfort ; and his clothes must have been kept 
for six months in one of those filthy cabins of the Russian 

asantry which one sees on the road from Kertch to Sevastopol.” 

hen this has got rather wearisome, it is not a bad plan to fill up 
the remainder by a wore § anecdote. It requires no point; the 
sound of the names, and the flavour they bestow upon the story, 
being all that is wanted. Thus we might say, “ Poor dear George 
Augustus Sala” (for in such stories the gentleman’s Christian name 
is always given, and the epithet “poor” is always prefixed—we 
can’t say why) “told me once that he hated crossings; he was 
afraid of being run over by the omnibuses.”” This anecdote, we 
hasten to add, is purely fictitious; and we are vain enough to 
think it about So to several with which Mr. Sala has treated us 
in the present volume. Our imaginary chapter would be made 
perfect by entitling it “A Visit to the Polytechnic,” on which a 
paragraph might be inserted somewhere near the middle. 

Many problems arise to the contemplative mind on readin 
such stuff as this. The social causes which generate it, rm 
the — which it investi- 

ting. Perhaps we may say that it is on the whole gratifyin 
think that British’ public are supplied 
always harmless, and sometimes, we fully admit, compensating 
by real cleverness for general vulgarity, for the small sum of one 
penny. We wish that Mr. Sala would write something better, or 
would at least not reprint this kind of thing. Chewing the cud 
may be a very pleasant process for ruminant animals when they 
have had a good juicy meal, but when they have been dining off 
thistles, we should fancy it was unpleasant; and the same prin- 
ciple seems to apply to reprints of letters to the Telegraph. 

owever, if Mr. likes it, and the readers of the Telegraph 
like it, we can, as we have said, merely record the facts, and 
express our wonder at those who read the book for pleasure, and 
our sincere commiseration for those who, like ourselves, have read 
it as a matter of business. 


THE ALPS OF HANNIBAL.* 


he controversy as to the line by which Hannibal crossed the 
Alps seems to be a hydra, of which the heads are always 
growing in size and number. Livy, writing some two hundred 
years after the event, thought himself able to dispose of the 
question with a couple of sentences, and a compendious expression 
of surprise that any doubt should exist upon the matter. When 
Juvenal summed up the results of Hannibal's daring, with terse 
irony, in 
I, demens, et sevas curre per Alpes, 
Ut pueris placeas, et declamatio fias— 

he might have added a still more cynical touch in the prediction 
that scholars and critics would disagree for indefinite ages on the 
ey locality of the savage mountains through which the 

arthaginian general made his way to the reward of becoming 
a schoolboy’s theme. For the last three centuries, and more 
especially during the last hundred years, the subject has been 
agitated from time to time with more or less erudition, and by men 


* The Alps of Hannibal. By William John Law, M.A., formerly Student 
of Christ Church, Oxford. 2 vols. London: Macmillan & Co. 


of more or less mark. As fresh tracks have come into familiar 
and fresh roads have been constructed across the Alpine chain, 
critical ingenuity has found an ever-widening field for analysi 
the recorded incidents of Hannibal’s journey, and trying to fi 
them as topographical conditions to every pass in turn. Livy's 
“ miror ambigi”’ still expresses the content of each new discoverer 
with his own favourite line years 

, Mr. Whitaker, carrying Hanni yons, Geneva, Marti 
over the Great St. himself the 
“so clear a sunshine as no mistakes can veil, and no wilfulness can 
darken for ever again.” Mr. Whitaker’s success is thus appre- 
ciated in turn by one of his earliest antagonists :— 

Animé du diabolique ~ de contradiction, entrainé par une imagina- 
tion désordonnée, et privé du sens commun quoiqu’avec une prodigieuse 
érudition, il voulut se frayer une route différente de toutes celles qu’on avait 
imaginées jusqu’é lui, sans s’embarrasser des absurdités sans nombre dans 
lesquelles il devait nécessairement tomber. 

The Genédvre, the Cenis, the Simplon, and even the Allée Blanche 
have each their impassioned i Twelve years ago, Mr, 
Ellis, of St. John’s, Cambridge, elaborated a new interpretation of 
two phrases of Polybius, which, if correct, removed one of the few 
pictorial landmarks given by the historian from one to five days’ 
march short of the summit ; and he found a rock to represent this 
landmark on the road to the Little Mont Cenis at a point which 
suited his theory of translation. Each fresh hypothesis naturally 
tends to increase the literature on the subject in a geometrical ratio, 
as long as it is ingenious and plausible enough to require an answer, 
Mr. Law is the latest apologist of the Little St. Bernard, the 
claims of which were first realized some ninety years since b 
General Melville, and subsequently put forward in detail by M. 
De Luc of Geneva, in 1818, and by Messrs. Wickham and Cramer 
of Oxford, in 1820. Niebuhr and Mommsen, among Roman his- 
torians, are the most undoubting believers in the Little St. Bernard; 
but a problem which has received so many contradictory solutions 
at the hands of scholars ia not to be settled by mere authority, 
Mr. Law’s two volumes contain a most exhaustive review of the 
whole controversy, and a very clear and candid argument upon the 
evidence, With the examples of so many learned and eager votaries 
of other passes before his eyes, Mr. Law modestly allows that he 
“ cannot expect to extinguish a question that has proved so provoking 
to conjecture, and so seducing into paradox.” You may leada 
scholar or critic to the water, but you cannot make him drink any 
more than a horse; yet after reading Mr. Law’s arguments, and 
those of his principal modern adversaries, we are compelled again 
to use Livy’s phrase, though differing from Livy as to the sense in 
which the historical problem is to be solved. Jdiramur ambiyi— 
we cannot see that any doubt ought to remain upon the evidence, 
that the Little St. Bernard was the route of Hannibal. 

To say this is equivalent to saying that we follow the evidence 
of Polybius, as we understand it, absolutely, and that we as abso- 
lutely discard the evidence of Livy. Indeed, some of those who 
differ most seriously from Mr. Law as to the manner in which the 
story of Polybius should be construed agree with him in consulting 
Polybius as the only extant authority who had the means of 
personal knowledge at first hand. . Ellis founds his whole 
theory of the Little Mont Cenis on the narrative of Polybius 
as understood by him, though he appeals to Livy and Strabo 
in support of his belief that Hannibal descended on the Italian side 
of the chain directly into the country of the Taurini. D’Anville 
and Letronne interpret Livy as ing Hannibal over the Genévre. 
The earlier writer, whom Gibbon implicitly followed, assumed 
in silence that Polybius must with Livy; the later in- 
terpreted both, and strove to reconcile their discrepancies. Larauza, 
Ukert, and Ellis assert that Livy favours the Mont Cenis, Mr. 
Law argues, and, as we think, conclusively, that Livy intended to 
describe the Genévre. However this may be, Livy’s words un- 
mistakeably exclude, from the passes he may have contemplated as 
possible, both the Great and Little St. Bernard, as the Penine 
Alp and the “ Cremonis jugum.” The Greek historian tells us 
that he explored the route himself; and he must have done so 
while the memory of the es of Carthaginian armies was yet 
fresh, and the fact of cock passages yet singular. He knew in- 
timately Romans, and may have known Gauls, who had personall 
taken part in the great events of the second Punic war. 
Polybius explored and wrote in good faith, it is paradoxical to 
weigh against his evidence the mere opinion of the Angustan 
writer, who takes pains, moreover, to inform us that his opinion 
is diametrically contradictory to other more original evidence, such 
as that of the Roman historian, Celius Antipater. And, had the 
sources of information of Livy and Polybius been equally near, 
few dispassionate readers of the two accounts would hesitate to 
pronounce which of them was in itself the most clear, natural, 
unexaggerated, consistent, and business-like narrative of an actual 
series of facts. 

The three questions which may be called the main hinges of 
this controversy are thus s by Mr. Law:—Where did 
Hannibal cross the Rhone? where did he begin the first ascent of 
Alps? where did he escape from the Alps and touch the Italian 
plain? Polybius gives in stadia the distances from the first point to 
the second, and from the second to the third; and he gives at 
the same time the method by which the road is to be measured, 
and the second point to be identified. ‘From the passage of the 
Rhone, for those who travel along that river” (zap’ airdy rov 
moranov, as translated by Mr. Law) “as if towards its source, a8 
far as the ascent of Alps which leads into Italy, 1,400 stadia; and 
the rest of the way over the heights of Alps, about 1,200; sur- 
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mounting which, he was to enter into the Padan plain of Italy.” 
The data given by Polybius for fixing the first point at which 
Hannibal crossed the Rhone, are—the river’s running in a single 
stream; a distance of nearly four days’ journey from the sea; 
and a distance of four days’ march from the so-called Island 
formed by the confluence of the Rhone and the Isére. 

Another indication of the point at which the ascent of Alps was 
begun is given by Polybius, in the statement that Hannibal, after 
coming to this confluence, marched 800 stadia along the river 
before coming to the mountains. A simple arithmetical operation, 
leaving 600 stadia as the distance between the confluence and the 

below which the Rhone was crossed, helps again to fix the 

t cardinal point. Mr. Law gives the measurements of distance 
from the Isére down the Rhone to the sea, as follows :— 

To the reach between Roquemaure and Montfaucon, about 75 Roman 
miles (600 stadia); thence to Tarascon and Beaucaire, about 29 miles; 
thence to the Eastern or Massiliotic mouth of the Rhone, about 36 miles— 
total 140. If we recognise, as the place of crossing, the parts near Mont- 
faucon, we assign about 75 miles to the four days’ march of Hannibal, and 
about 65 to the nearly four days’ journey below. 


Besides fitting the conditions of distance, the Roquemaure or 
Montfaucon reach is an exception to the general character of the 
river thereabouts, in being a single stream, unembarrassed with 
islands. ‘Tarascon, where the later Roman road was carried 
across, possesses equally in one sense a single stream, as it is 
above the bifurcation which forms the Delta of the Rhone. It 
is put forward by Ukert and Long for the honour of Hannibal’s 
, although it would have involved him in the almost imme- 

iate and entirely unnecessary crossing of a second important 
stream, the Durance, and the risk of having to fight both Romans 
and Gauls with the two rivers behind him. Hannibal’s obvious 
policy would have coincided with the plain account given in the 
words and measurements of Polybius. He would make his adven- 
turous crossing with all the impediments between himself and 
the — enemy, instead of putting himself in the way of two 
single streams where one alone was unavoidable. He would 
leave the Durance behind him, if he crossed at Roquemaure, four 
os inland, and four days from the confluence of the Isére and 

one. 

The skirmish of commentators as to the spot of the passage of 
the Rhone is a faint prelude to the critical warfare that begins as 
soon as the Carthaginian army reaches the confluence, or apex of 
the island. Polybius tells us that Hannibal took the sa of 
the elder of two brothers whom he found there contending in 
arms for the sovereignty, and hel him to drive out the 
younger ; that, in return, he received from the conqueror a liberal 
provision of arms, clothing, and stores, and escort through the 
plain country of the Allobroges to the foot of the mountains, 
which he reached by a march of 800 stadia along the river. There 
are modern commentators of Polybius who assert that, as the 
crossing of the Isére is not particularly mentioned, Hannibal never 
crossed it with his whole force at all; that he assisted the elder 
brother in the island with his Coen a or at the most with his 
light-armed troops, and recrossed with them and his new escort to 
the main body of his army on the south bank of the Isére, to 
march up that river his 800 stadia to the Alps. Relying on the 
fact that a close adherence to the very bank of the Rhone above 
and below Lyons would make the march from the confluence 
to the first Alps over 800 stadia, they insist that the 
Rhone cannot be the river intended in this part of the narra- 
tive. They ignore the historian’s previous statement that 
there are 1,400 stadia between the ge of the Rhone 
and the first ascent of Alps, “for those who travel rap’ abréy rév 
morapov, as if towards its source.” Rather than allow the 
chief prince of the Allobroges to convoy his Carthaginian friends 
across the plain country of his island by a somewhat shorter 
track, which afterwards became the Roman road running from 
Vienne to St. Genix in an easterly line, and may fairly be called 
_ to the true course of the river above Lyons, they shut 

nibal’s army, his Allobrogian escort, and his Allobrogian 
enemy, out of the island of the Allobroges altogether. Mr. Law, 
following in the steps of General Melville and M. De Luc, main- 
tains the simplest construction of Polybius’ words, and makes 
“the river” continue to mean “the river.” He takes Hannibal 
across the island by a line sufficiently parallel to the Rhone, in 
length close upon 800 stadia, through a country where cavalry 
and native allies would do him the utmost service, till he comes 
in front of the remoter and more independent hordes of Allo- 
roges gathered to overwhelm him behind the first ascent of 
Alps, the Mont du Chat. This first ascent is placed by Mr. 
Law’s adversaries variously, at Martigny, at Grenoble, at Mont- 
meillan, at Allevard, and elsewhere. It is easier to find local 
a of scenery that can be fitted into the narrative of 
olybius than to discover a second place where the river leaves 
the mountain and debouches on the plain, at a distance of 1,400 
stadia above the point where the same river was crossed by 
Hannibal. The description given by Mr. Law of the rise to the 
Mont du Chat from the plain of Dauphiné, and of the precipitous 
descent to the Lac de Bourget and the level of Chambéry, 
thoroughly satisfies the local requirements of a scene for the in- 
cidents of the combat with the Allobroges. The position of that 
scene with regard to the Rhone is the condition which no other 
Spot can satisfy. 

When the Carthaginian leader has once crossed the range of the 

Grande Chartreuse, the possible roads of ascent appear to dwindle 


to two—the Cenis and the Little St. Bernard. Mr. Law goes 


minutely through the work of each day of the fifteen allotted by 
Polybius to the crossing of the Alps, and makes it tally with the 
localities of the Little St. Bernard; placing the White Rock 
and the final onset of the mountaineers where Melville first put 
it, over the ravine of the Reclus above the little plain of 
Scez, and within one day’s march of the summit—the sense 
invariably attached to the words of Polybius till Mr. Ellis’s th 
was promulgated in 1853. The t calamity which mark 
Hannibal’s descent where the path had been broken away, and the 
new-fallen snow lay over the frozen snow of the last year, is 
localized on this route below the village of La Tuile, in ac- 
cordance with the very remarkable evidence of General Melvill 
De Saussure, Brockedon, Wickham, and Cramer. On the thi 
day from that point, Hannibal touched the plain alongside of the 
Doria Baltea, somewhere between St. Martin and Ivrea. He 
would thus come down (as we are told by Polybius he did) 
among the friendly Insubrians; near to, but not among, the evil- 
disposed Taurini, whom, for politic reasons, he took the earliest 
op rtunity of chastising. . Ellis, with ingenious (but, we 
ink, futile) boldness, construes Polybius so as to shift the White 
Rock to a point four days earlier on the march, and finds it in the 
Rock of La Baune, halfway between the summit of Mont Cenis 
and the supposed town of the Allobroges taken by Hannibal after 
the first ascent from the plain. The mishap on the descent is 
laced by him below La Ferriére, on the old track which leads 
own the left bank of the Cenise towards Susa, The Taurini would 
by this road lie between the harassed and demoralized army of 
annibal and the Insubrians. Favourers of the Mont Cenis route 
argue that they must have so lain, as he would never have gone 
out of his way to invade them. The balance of convenience 
seems to us to preponderate in favour of the line which would 
take him (as the simplest construction of Polybius undoubtedly 
takes him) straight from the mountain passes into the country of 
his allies, whose envoys had accompanied him from the banks of 
the Rhone. 

If an actual sight of the plains of Italy from the summit of the 
swe is an indispensable condition of Hannibal's route, the Mont 
Senis has one advantage over the Little St. Bernard. By hook 
or by crook, the patrons of the Cenis produce two or three so- 
called views of the plain from the neighbourhood of the summit. 
The Little St. Bernard does not profess oF pwned of the kind. 
In Livy’s time, the tradition that Hannibal showed the plains to 
his army from the top of the pass had taken complete shape, and 
set him boldly forth “in promontorio quodam.” Polybius uses 
expressions of a far less positive order as to the actual vision of 
the Italian plain. The comfort of Hannibal’s words lay in the 
suggestion or proof that Italy was at the feet of the Alps on 
which they stood, as (says Polybius) a city is at the foot of its 
citadel. The downward slopes and ravines, the stream which 
his Gaulish friends could assure him flowed into the Po, would 
be satisfactory evidence on this head to urge to the army, 
wearied with nine days of upward climbing. If Polybius, know- 
ing the pass himself, had meant to say that the plains were 
positively seen, we venture to think he would have used words 
about which there could be no mistake. 
for more than # brief indication of the 
the controversy turns. So much has 


We have barel — 
chief points mar whic 
been written upon the subject that there can be no doubt of a 
sufficient interest existing among scholars to make them read the 
latest addition to classical Alpine literature. We do bare justice 
to Mr. Law’s book in saying that it is one of the most exhaustive 
of controversial works, written with vigorous earvestness and 


rfect fairness, thorough scholarship and t critical acumen. 

Je trust that its worth will be seonesitead both in England and 
Germany, for the strong and just estimate involved in it of the 
weight of Polybius as an historian, as well as for its clear and 
patient investigation of the true Alps of Hannibal. 


THE YOUTH OF CATHARINE DE’ MEDICL* 


OE hardly sees why the youth of Catharine de’ Medici should 
have attracted the special attention of so many writers as it 
seems to have done. During her whole life she was brought into 
contact with great events, but it was only in the third stage of her 
life, as Queen-mother of France, that she had any kind of in- 
fluence over them. Then indeed, during the reigns of her sons, 
she does stand out as a personal t of the highest import- 
ance. But it is only after the death of her husband that she 
she was simply passive and respectable, a neglected and, for many 
years, & childless wife. During this ede 4 she can hardly be 
said to have a history. .Tracing her back in this way to her 
maiden days, we find her mixed up, though in a purely passive 
way, with the great events which led to and accompanied the final 
fall of Italian freedom. As the heiress of the elder branch of her 
great family, as the heiress too of t estates in France, and as 
the near kinswoman of a Pope who was inclined to make the most 
of his kinsfolk, she this sort of passive im ce from 
her birth. At one time the Florentine people hold her as a kind 
of hostage for the faith of her family. At another time princes of 
various families and nations seek her in iage, and she falls 
to the lot of the most exalted among them. But this is about 


* La Jeunesse de Catherine de Médicis. Par A. de Reumont. Ouvrage 
Augmenté, par Baschet. Paris: Henri Plon. 
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all. The little girl, for she really was no more, was the play- 
thing of nations, princes, and revolutions, but she had no personal 
influence upon them. She was not even the ceutre of events in 
the way that children as young as she was sometimes have been 
the centres of events. The childhood of Henry the Fourth of Ger- 
many or of Edward the Sixth of England is a real historical subject. 
The position of those boy-Kings allowed them to have a personal 
influence upon affairs at an unusually early age. And even before 
they pour said to have any personal influence on aflairs, the 
person of the royal child was the centre of everything, and he who 
could get possession of him had the greatest of all advantages in 
the political struggle. But Catharine’s childhood possessed no 
importance of this kind. She certainly formed an clement in the 
calculations of statesmen, and that to a degree which somewhat 


- surprises us. Still she is at no time the centre of all interests, like 


Henry or Edward. It is really impossible to write her personal 
history at this time, or even to reproduce lier personal picture. 
All that can be done is to record those events which happened in 
the history of the Medici, of Florence, and of Italy, from the birth 
to the marriage of Catharine, and to mark how each of them 
affected the “ little Duchess.” But this is hardly biography or 
personal history. In fact, as it seems to us, the youth, or rather 
girlhood, of Catharine de’ Medici is a subject in no way suited to 
a monograph. All that concerns Catharine personally could be 
written in two or three pages. 

We are therefore somewhat surprised that the idea of composing 
a monograph on this somewhat unpromising subject should have 
come into the heads of three writers of different nations. M. 
Armand Baschet, one of the writers whom we have to thank for 
their labours in the wide field of Venetian Diplomacy, was medi- 
tating something of the sort, when he found himself forestalled, 
first in German by M. Alfred von Reumont, and soon afterwards 
in English by Mr. T. A. Trollope. He was thus led to give up 
his scheme of an original work, and to sink to the level of a 
translator. He chose the German and not the English biographer 
of Catharine. So to do must have been in some sort a self- 
denying ordinance. By preferring M. von Reumont to Mr. Trol- 
lope he cut himself off from a great mass, we will not say of fact, 
but of matter. Of Mr. Trollope’s theories, according to which 
Catharine’s later crimes can all be traced up to her education in 
her girlhood, we spoke our mind long ago.* Since then, Mr. 
Trollope has appeared in the share © a formal historian of 
Florence. In that character he he of complete success 
mainly through not having wholly s.. .. oii the bad tricks which 
he had learned in his earlier stage as a writer for popular effect. 
But of Mr. Trollope’s theory about Catharine we think much as 
we did ten years ago, And it is clear that M. Baschet thinks 
much the same, for, though he speaks most respectfully of Mr. 
Trollope, he none the less vigorously rejects Mr. Prollope’s views, 
though without mentioning his name:— 

Ne vous méprenez pas, et ne cherchez pas.dans la jeunesse de Catherine de 
Médicis des signes faits pour laisser prévoir le caractére et la nature de la 
femme Reine et Régente en France. Le moral de l’enfant que nous voyons 

r de Florence a Rome et de Rome a Florence, en des occasions si diverses, 
ne me parait pas avoir rien de commun avec celui de la femme qui devint un 
si notable négociateur en matiére politique. Dans sa jeunesse, elle est le jouet 
des circonstances qui ont agité son pays, et il a tenu a peu quelle n’en fat la 
victime. Son caractére se reconnait et s’apergoit & peine, sa personne est & 
peine saisissable, et ce n’est que récemment, en des dépéclies étrangeres aux 
recueils florentins, que nous avons pu déterminer les dates précises des séjours 

u’elle fit 2 Rome sous Léon X et sous Clément VII. Niece d’un Pape, cousine 
’un autre, héritiere des deux, unique rejeton, comme nous |’avons dit, de 
cette lignée sitét interrompue de Come, Pere de la patrie, et de Laurent le 
Magnifique, ces héros dans l’histoire de la grande Maison florentine, voila son 
fait, ses titres, ses qualités & cette époque. Elle n’est autre qu'une jeune 
— ballottée au gré des vents de la politique qui se déchainent, un jour, 

Rome sur Florence, un autre, de Florence sur Rome ! 

M. Baschet, then, chose M. von Reumont as his text, and, in so 
doing, he confined himself within a much narrower range. Both 
the German writer and his French translator keep themselves 
within the limits of fact, and those limits, as regards Catharine 
personally, are very strait indeed. M. von Reumont’s monograph 
is not long, and it is rather slight. But it would have been hard 
to make it otherwise. M, von Reumont felt no call either to run 
off into romance on the one hand, or to tell over again in detail the 
whole story of Italian wars and politics during Catharine’s child- 
hood. But, by resisting both those temptations, he has left him- 
self very little to say. M. Baschet has added an Appendix of 
letters, documents, chronological abstracts, and the like, which is 
as large—and that is not very large—as M. von Reumont’s original 
work, But even M. Baschet has not accomplished the feat of 
making bricks without straw. With his help we learn all about 
the negotiations for the marriage of Catharine de’ Medici, but we 
still learn next to nothing, because there is next to nothing to 
learn, about Catharine de’ Medici herself. 

Catharine’s importance, such as it was, arose from her being, for 
lack of male heirs, the legitimate representative of the elder branch 
of the Medici. The surviving male descendants of Cosimo the 
“Father of his Country”—Pope Clement the Seventh,the Cardinal 
Hippolytus, and Catharine’s half-brother Alexander, who became 
the first Duke of Florence—were all illegitimate. The branch of 
the family which finally succeeded to the sovereignty, and which 
reigned over Tuscany some way into the eighteenth century, were 
descendants, not of the great Cosimo, but of his brother Lorenzo. 
Catharine’s father Lorenzo, grandson of Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
was promoted by his uncle tn the Tenth to the Duchy of Urbino 
from which he had driven out the reigning Duke, Francesco Maria 
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della Rovere. Catharine therefore, as his only legitimate child, 
bore, after her father’s death, the Pe ng hare of Duchess, even 
after Franceseo Maria had recovered his dominions. Her mother 
was Madeleine de la Tour d’Auvergne, of the great house of 
Auvergne and Boulogne, one of the most illustrious in 
and which boasted of its descent from the great Godfrey. The 
marriage took place April 25th, 1518; Catharine was born Apri 
13th, 1519, and baptized on the 16th by the names of Cataring 
_ Maria Romola; her mother died on the 28th and her father on 
| the 4th of May. The orphan Duchessina, as she was called, wag 
| first taken care of by her grandmother Alfonsina Orsini, widow of 
Piero, the son of Lorenzo the Magnificent. But Alfonsina died in 
1520, and she then was chiefly under the care of the Cardinal 
Julian, afterwards Pope Clement the Seventh, whose niece she ig 
| sometimes called, though the real amount of kindred between 
‘them was that Clement was an illegitimate son of her great. 
grandfather's brother. However Clement certainly looked v 
carefully after the interests of his young kinswoman. Her child- 
hood was passed partly at Rome, partly at Florence. She was at 
| Florence in 1527, when the city threw off the yoke of the 
Medici, then represented by the bastards Hippolytus and Alex- 
ander. We find her first carried away for safety to Caiano, then 
brought back to Florence by a public decree, lodged with the 
Dominican nuns of Santa Lucia, then at the Medicean palace with 
her aunt Clarice Strozzi, then again with the Dominican nuns, 
then again in the convent of St. Catharine of Sienna, and lastly in 
that of the Murate. This last was a house of special strictness, 
and for it Catharine retained a deep affection throughout her life; 
but it was there, according to Mr. Trollope, that she learned all her 
wickedness. All this while, the great siege was going on; Pope 
and Ceesar had conspired against the Republic, forgetting their 
own differences in their common hatred of right and freedom, 
At such a moment it seems almost ridiculous to be tracing out the 
whereabouts of a girl of eleven, even though she was the daughter 
of a line of Tyrants and destined to be the mother of a brother- 
hood of lawful Kings of equal worthlessness. Yet it seems that 
she was an objéct of anxiety to the rulers of the commonwealth, 
One blushes to read that there were men who proposed to send 
her to a brothel instead of a convent, in order that her marriage 
might no longer be an object of political importance. Others 
proposed to expose her to the fire of*the besiegers. Both pro 
sals were rejected with abhorrence by the Government, but the 
Nediei must have made some of their enemies as bad as them- 
selves for such proposals to have been made by any one, 
But when the loyalty of the Mzwrate nuns became doubtful, 
she was, by the order of the Signory, removed once mo 
much against her will, from the Convent of the Murate to ‘that 
of Santa Lucia. There she was when the city was taken; but 
she then returned by her own choice to the Mwrate. Thence the 
Pope sent for her to Rome, whence she again returned to 
Florence, under the care of her kinswoman Maria Salviati, 
herself a descendant in the female line of Lorenzo the Mag- 
nificent, and the wife of the famous Giovanni of the Black 
Bands and mother of the first Grand Duke Cosimo. It was 
from Florence that she was married in 1533 to Henry, Duke of 
Orleans, afterwards Henry the Second of France. He was only 
one of many competitors for her hand from 1527 onwards, beginning 
with Philibert, Prince of Orange, and including among them 
James the Fifth, King of Scots. M. von Reumont describes the 
bride’s trousseau at length, and M. Baschet in his Appendix gives 
us the details of the negotiations for the marriage. Lut when the 
nominal Duchess of Urbino changes into a real Duchess of Orleans, 
and thence into Dauphiness and Queen of France, the work of her 
biographers is over. 

Here, then, is certainly ee out of which to make a book 
about Catharine herself, as distinguished from the great events 
among which her childhood was spent. But what little we do 
learn of the personal character of the orphan princess is always to 
her credit. Her lasting affection for the Dfwrate nuns, whose 
prayers she asks for years afterwards, is honourable both to her 
and to them. She interceded with the Pope for Silvestro 
Aldobrandini, and afterwards, in France, she befriended the un- 
fortunate Philip Strozzi, the husband of her valiant aunt Clarice. 
We cannot see now, any more than we could eleven years back, any 
signs that either the nuns or the Pope taught Catharine any sort of 
wickedness. Clement, as a Pope, as a Florentine citizen, as an 
Italian Prince, was as bad as he could be, but he did his duty well 
by his young cousin, and he put her always in the best ible 
keeping. ‘The wickedness of Catharine, a wickedness at all times 
political rather than rsonal, was the result of the circumstances 
in which she gradually found herself in France. Her married, as 
well as her maiden, life was irreproachable. Had she died either 
as Duchess of Urbino or as Queen Consort of France, her name 
would have been forgotten by all but a few industrious genealogists, 
but the few facts which they would have been able to glean 
together about her would have been, without exception, to her 
honour. 


COTTON’S TYPOGRAPHICAL GAZETTEER.* 


COTTON has crowned the literary industry 
of a long life by publishing a second series of his Typo- 
graphical Gaztteer, the first part of which appeared as long ago 


* A Tynographica. Gazetteer By the Rey. ry Cotton, 
D.C.L., deacon of Cashel. Series. Oxford: at the Clarendon 


Press, 1866. 
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as the 1825, and was re-issued in an enlarged form in 1832. 
The original work was put forth under the modest appellation of 
an “attempt” at cer gr a list of all places at which sogers 
could be proved to have been established, together with 
4 date, where it was possible to ascertain it, of the first in- 
troduction of the art of printing in every such place. In the 
interval between that time and the present the author has con- 
tinued to pursue his — into the early history of the art, 
besides keeping up the habit of jotting down notices, without 
intermission or exception, of every new place at which he found 
mention of a book or pamphlet, or even a newspaper, being printed. 
The present volume, in consequence, has not only the merit of 
correcting such casual errors, and filling up such occasional 
or omissions, as were found to occur in the original list, 
far of bringing down the annals of the art of printing to the 
most recent date. The author is careful to disclaim the idea of 
putting forth the work as a “history of printing.” In the strict 
sense, it is nothing of the kind. It has neither the organic fulness 
nor the systematic arrangement of such a work. And that history, 
we may observe in passing, has yet to be written. We have here 
a catalogue of materials, and no more. But the book before us, 
unpretending as it is, will be invaluable, nay indispensable, to any 
one who may be disposed to set himself down to that large and im- 
rtant branch of the history of literature. It will be found con- 
ually useful as a manual of reference for the student, as well 
as full of points of interest for the general reader. It holds, in 
reference to a systematic history of the subject, much the same 
lace that an outline or skeleton map holds to the finished and 
Petailed chart of a country. 

Fifty-two years ago, on his appointment as one of the sub- 
librarians of the Bodleian Library, the idea of a compilation of 
this sort first crossed Mr. Cotton’s mind. And he has from that time 
kept it steadily in view, not only during the opportunities which 
his official "heggene in that great establishment held out to him, 
but during his comparative seclusion for more than forty years in 
a small cure in the south of Ireland, where “not only no 
library, but not a living bibliographer, and scurcely a bibliographical 
work, was to be found within fifty miles.” A flying visit to Dublin 
or ae was an advantage only to be enjoyed occasionally. It 
was chiefly out of the notes previously accumulated by him at 
Oxford that he was enabled to draw up the first series of his 
Gazetteer, which amounted to a tolerably exhaustive summary 
of the earlier periods of typography. Since that time he has had 
to rely to a great extent, for the more recent ———— of 
his inquiry, — the leading manuals of bibliography, English 
and French, the catalogues of public and private libraries, the 
teports of missions abroad, and such casual fights as might break 
in from the wide firmament of letters upon a sequ clergy- 
man in his study. The list thus formed extends over the area 
of the whole world, and comprises both the latest and the 
most miscellaneous materials. Wherever a press has been 
at work, from some flying official bureau in the furthest 
steppes of Russia to the newest sensation broadsheet in some 
log, village in the American backwoods, the clatter of 
and rollers seems to have caught the collector’s watchful ear. 
Simple as many of these details may appear, and easy to be 
obtained, it is, in fact, as Archdeacon Cotton found, “ more difficult 
than most persons may be willing to believe, to ascertain with 
exactness the time when the art of printing was first introduced 
even into the towns of our own country.” This was ——— 
the case with respect to the small towns of Ireland, although the 
introduction took e at very recent periods; so recent, indeed, 
that, with the exception of Dublin, Cork, Waterford, Kilkenny, 
aud Belfast, the writer knows of no printing anywhere in the 
country before the middle of the eighteenth century, and scarcely 
any before the year 1770. Many towns produced nothing be- 

ond posting-bills, law notices, and other broadsides until the 
begining of the present century. 

fe are not to look in the volume before us for the names of 
shrines and sanctuaries of printing, or for the settle- 

ment of the perennial dispute among the claimants for priority in 
the invention. It is only where some correction was necessary, 
or where some additional information had been obtained, 
that the names of places are here introduced which had 
already been noticed in the First Series. Such supplementary 
notices are marked by an asterisk. We should, accordingly, have 
to go back to the earlier volume for the archeology of the 
Yearned craft, as well as for all disputes concerning priority of title 
amongst its founders. The great works of the Stephenses, the 
Elzevirs, and the Caxtons have not so much place here as the less 
ponderous and erudite productions of the modern press, more 
especially that periodical literature which serves to mark so 
strongly the contrast between the mental habits of later and 
those of more remote ages. If we turn, for instance, for a 
specimen of the varied information given in the present volume, 
to the origin and date of printing at the University of Oxford, we 
are not now sought to be enlisted in the controversy respecting 
the genuineness of the Jmitacio of St. Jerome, or the Cologne 
origin of the earliest Oxford ty One or two rather curious 
=, however, are worth noticing, which the writer's industry 
now brought to light. One book only was formerly known 

to him in which Oxford was desi ated by its Roman name, 
Bellositum Dobunorum—namely, the ice et Historica 
wf G.J. Vossius. He has since met with Colonel Martin’s Letters, 
1663, bearing the same imprint. Bellositum, the spot on which once 
palace of King Hoary IL, wan called The site 


is indicated by the present Beaumont Street. Another curiosity is 
an Indulgence of Pope Innocent ILI. of the year 1489, granting to 
any person who chose to pay four, three, two, or even one florin 
towards the expense of a war against the Infidels, liberty to select 
any confessor, either secular or regular, who should be at liberty to 
give him “plenary absolution from all sins, crimes, and excesses ot 
his life, however enormous, always excepting conspiracy against 
the Pope, or laying hands on a Laine or other high 4 
Blanks are left in the printed instrument for inserting the name of 
the lucky purchaser, who in this instance is “ Master John Taylor, 
Chaplain.” The official seal is lost, but it is issued under the 
authority of John de Gigliis or de Liliis, who, as Anthony 4 Wood 
tells us (sub anno 1490), was a Doctor of Laws of Oxford and 
“Collector of Debtsin England belonging to the Apostolic Chamber.” 
Another of these indulgences granted by De Gigliis and his colleague 
Perseus de Malvitiis, printed by the Camden Society among the 
Trevelyan papers, came to the writer’s notice after his work was 
in type. It is ascribed by the Society’s editor to a Roman press ; 
but Archdeacon Cotton adheres to his opinion, founded upon the 
similarity of type, that it was printed at Oxford. Nothing has 
transpired to clear up the doubt as to the exact date of the in- 
troduction of printing at Cambridge. No work has yet been found 
bearing an earlier date than Linacre’s Latin version of Galenus 
de Temperamentis, printed by Siberch in 1521. Seven other 
works are now known to have been printed at Cambridge im that 
year, and two in the year following, after which some sudden 
interruption took place, and there is an utter blank till the year 
1584. Atthat time John te was appointed printer to the 
niversity, and continued in that office tll his death in 1636, 
when his son John succeeded him. A similar hiatus occurred at 
Oxford. We know of no book printed there from the year 1486 
to 1517 (erroneously marked 1512 by Herbert, and copied from 
him by Briiggeman, and subsequently by Panzer). Alter 151 
there is again a complete blank until late in Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, when a new’ press was erected at the expense of the Karl of 
Leicester, Chancellor of the University, Joseph Barnes being the 


first to superintend it. The Sheldonian Theatre, under which the 
were subsequently worked until the completion 
endon buildings in 1713, was solemnly opened July 9 

Theatro Sheldoniano, off 


of the C 
But the imprint, 
until after the year 1759. 

The names of places enumerated in Archdeacon Cotton’s former 
series amounted to about 2,500. Those which make up the 
present collection are scarcely less numerous, allowing for those 
which, as we have said, occur here for the second time. They are, 
as might be expected, in general of a more modern cast, and furnish 
some idea of the vast strides with which the growth of civilization 
has urged on the art of the printer. This fact would, indeed, have 
been still more strikingly coon had the author given us here, as 
in his previous volume, a chronological index to the successive 
introductions of the art in different parts of the world. The addi- 
tional labour would well have been compensated by the extra 
value imparted to the work. The list of pseudonymes, «i.e. of 
fictitious or falsely-assumed imprints, is raised here from 201 to 
526. We must Wrofess ourselves unable to enter into the author’s 
reasons for withholding the notices he had collected of the 
nature of the several pieces to which these fictitious imprints 
were attached. They were generally such, he reflected, “as _ 
were objectionable either on the score of religion, morality, or 
political feeling.” It must have been from what seems to us 
a prudish horror at the precedent of the Delphine Classics that he 
gave way to the fear lest “ possibly their publication might lead 
to undesirable results, if by chance some left-headed collector 
should take a fancy to amass a library of mischievous books.” It 
can hardly have been necessary to hide away the many curious 
odds and ends of book-lore that must have fallen in the way of 
so industrious an explorer in the by-paths of literature, from 
a mere vague dread of acting as involuntary pander to a few 
pruriently disposed fo! or of lending an unconscious puff to 
the forbidden wares of Holywell Street. Connected with this 
branch of the subject is that of the itinerancy of the press, to which 
Archdeacon Cotton is careful to draw attention. Readers of 
Church history well know the migrations and shifts to which the 
Mar-Prelate clique—Cartwright, Udall, Penry, and the rest—were 
driven to pitch their itinerant — when their head-quarters at 
Moulsey became too hot for them. King Charles L., —— 
wars with the Parliament, carried his printer, Robert Barker, a 
with him to York, Newcastle, and other towns where he found it 
necessary to fix hiscamp. To similar straits were many luckless 
rinters and editors driven during the late civil —- — 

hus a Confederate newspaper, originally called the Memphis 
Appeal, was compelled to shift ite place of issue till when last heard 
of its title had grown to the length of the MJemphis-Hermando- 
Grenada- Vicksburg-Jackson-Atlanta-Griffin Appeal. Instances of 
itinerancy in another form occur in works printed on board ship, 
or during missionary or exploring enterprises. 

care by the author in tracing the 

growth of the periodical the great feature of modern 
literature and civilization. His catalogue is, as —_ be a 
swelled more particularly by the long list of villages 8 
stations in the United States of America. Not fewer than 800 
of these, in which news and often nothing else have been 
printed, are here enumerated. Till the nt cen the 
ne Ts in the States were but few. the year 1820 it 
was ulated that they amounted to about 500. In 1850 
the writer found no leas Gun afte 
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present list occupies 48 3 in his Gazetteer. Since the late 
civil war we are told that nearly 300 new daily and weekly 
journals have been started in various parts of the States. Nor 
are our own dependencies, though not going ahead so fast in the 

rinting race, unduly backward in the deve —_ of journalism. 

he first newspaper published within the British dominions in 
India came out in Calcutta, under the title of Hickling’s Gazette, 
Jan the 29th, 1781. Certain almanacs or calendars were 

rinted at Madras as early as 1772, and Fabricius, in his Zur 
Balutaris Evangelii, introduces us to eight or ten pieces in Telugu 
bearing the name “ Madraste,” chiefly Scripture passages and 
tracts issued by the missionary Schultze as reo as 1727 and 
1728. Five lish newspapers are now published in Madras, 
besides one in Tamul and one in Telugu. The introduction of 

rinting into Bombay has not been traced. At Macao the Jesuits 

ad a press at a very early date. Peignot assigns the year 1593 as 
the year of its first working; but Scheuchzer, in his introduction 
to Kempfer’s History of Japan, mentions a curious account of an 
embassy from Japan to Rome, printed at Macao, in Latin and 
Japanese, in 1590. The art was first introduced into the Austra- 
lian colonies in 1795, by George Howe, a creole of St. Kitt’s. He 
started on the 5th of March, 1803, the first newspaper, the Syd- 
ney Gazette, or New South Wales Advertiser. Melbourne, founded 
in 1837, had in 1861 as many as “three dailies, thirty-one 
weeklies, ten fortnightlies, one quarterly, and one annual publica- 
tion.” A great use has been made by Archdeacon Cotton of the 
very curious and extensive catalogue of the Philological Library 
of Sir a Grey, printed at Cape Town in 1858-9. This 
contains highly interesting notices of books and tracts in the 
native languages of Asia, Africa, Australia, New Zealand, and 
Polynesia. At Leulumenga, a missionary station in Upolu, one of 
the Samoan or Navigator's Islands in the South Pacific Ocean, 
a press was introduced in May, 1839, from which issued, not 
only tracts, catechisms, and school-books, but a newspaper 
in the native tongue. Yass, a small station in New South 
Wales between the counties King and Murray, 46 miles south- 
west from Goulburn and 179 miles from Sydney, has had 
its Courier twice a week since the year 1857. Yokuhama has 
from the year 1863 been enlightened by the Japan Herald and 
the Japan Commercial News. Among the Basutos the dull in- 
tervals between cutting throats and cattle-lifting may be enlivened 
to the native mind by the Beerseba press, first started in 1841. 
At Bimbia, on the west coast of Africa, Jubilee Station pours 
forth a periodical flow of tracts in ‘xe Isubu dialect and in that of 
Fernando Po. At whatever page we dip into Archdeacon Cotton’s 
laborious compilation, we are sure to fight upon some notice or 
other that sets us thinking upon what the world owes to the 
greatest of all mechanical inventions—not to speak of the sense of 
obligation it raises in our minds towards the writer who has so 
carefully and conscientiously set himself to record the swift strides 


of its progress. 


JEAN BART.* 


i is disappointing to find that the biographer of Jean Bart 
has —_ little to tell us that is worth knowing about a 
man whom France reckons among her most famous naval heroes. 
He was, says this writer, the terror of the commerce of Holland 
and England; but the activity of a “corsaire,” which means 
a privateer, does not contribute much to his country’s glory, 
though it may cause great annoyance to that country’s enemies. 
The father and grandfather of Jean Bart had been “ corsaires ” 
before him, and they both died of wounds received in fight- 
ing with the English. He was born in 1650, at Dunkirk 
that seaport which “semble posté juste en face de l’éternel 
ennemi de notre marine.” After an early apprenticeship in 
smuggling, he entered the service of Holland, which was then 
at war with England, and shared in the battles which De 
Ruyter fought with Monk and Prince Rupert in 1666. Next 
year he served on board the fleet which De Ruyter led into 
the Thames. In 1672 he quitted the service of Holland, 
which country was now at war with both France and England, 
and, returning home, he employed against the Dutch the skill 
which they had taugnt him. The biographer seems to have for- 
— before he had proceeded many pages, that France and 
gland were on one side in this war, while Holland was on 
the other; and perhaps this is not surprising, for, according 
to our historians, the French admirals were sometimes equally 
oblivious, and confined themselves to looking on at the furious 
naval combats in which the English and Dutch engaged. We 
cannot quite believe, however, that Colbert employed himself at 
this time in organizing squadrons of small and fleet vessels in 
the French ports, “pour courir sus aux bitiments marchands 
hollandais et anglais, et arriver ainsi a ruiner le commerce de ces 
deux nations.” ‘This measure was taken afterwards, with very 
destructive effect to English commerce ; but we apprehend that 
the author has committed a slight anachronism, which may 
haps be oned if we consider how deeply rooted in 
is mind is the notion that Dunkirk was designed by nature 
for a station where French privateers might watch to surprise 
English traders. Jean Bart, as a privateersman, took many 
Dutch prizes in this war, and received towards the end of it a 
commission in what we should call the Royal Navy of France. 
In 1688 afresh war broke out between France on the one side, 


* Jean Bart, Par Adolphe Badin. Paris: Hachette et Cie. 1867, 


and Holland and the Empire on the other, The author agrees 
with historians generally in stating that England joined the 
league against France next year, but we cannot understand how 
it happened that Jean Bart had a brilliant action with an English 
ship while his country was still at peace with England. Hows 
ever, the story is well told; and if facts are opposed to it, the 
narrator would perhaps say, a8 @ more famous writer has said 
before him, “tant pis pour les faits.’ Jean Bart had engaged 
a Dutch ship, and captured her, when an English frigate of 
twice his force appears and attacks him. As no explanation is 
given of this proceeding, the author probably considers it natural 
that French and English should fight whenever they meet. The 
two ships grapple one another, and a fierce battle rages upon 
their decks, but “rien ne peut résister 4 I’élan impétueux des 
Frangais.” The English deck is carried by the French, when 
suddenly the retreat sounds, and French as well as English rush 
on board the French ship. The grapplings are hastily cast off, 
and the French ship has barely time to clear herself when the 
English ship sinks, having been pierced between wind and water 
by her adversary’s shot. Next year the two Powers were un- 
questionably enemies, and Jean sailed on a cruise in com- 
any with an officer as famous as himself, Claude de Forbin 

ount de Janson, who, being of noble birth, was at first disp 

to be impertinent to the fisherman smuggler and _privateers- 
man who was now his senior in the service of the King of 
France. Jean Bart, however, was well able to take his own 
part, and he gave the Chevalier de Forbin a sufficient lesson 
in politeness. The Chevalier submitted at the time, but he 
had his revenge in after years when he treated, in his Memoirs, 
of the joint exploits of himself and his low-born comrade, 
When cruising off the Isle of Wight with two vessels, they 
had the misfortune to fall in with two English ships of very 
superior force, by which, after a resistance, they were 
captured and carried into Plymouth. They escaped from prison, 
and crossed the Channel in a small open boat with two oars to 
St. Malo. Jean Bart pulled one oar; a surgeon and two boys, who 
escaped with them, pulled the other by turns; and Forbin, who 
was wounded, stee It would be a narrow jealousy that would 


withhold admiration from this exploit. In 1690, Jean Bart . 


commanded a frigate under Tourville, and took part in the vic- 
tory which that commander gained over the combined English 
and Dutch fleets. “La mémorable journée du cap Beveziers” is 
always mentioned with justifiable pride by French writers, but we 
think it is an extreme exercise of the right of conquest to make 
such an astonishing translation of Beachey Head. Next = 
Jean Bart commanded a light squadron, having Forbin under him. 
They evaded an English squadron which was blockading Dunkirk, 
got _to sea, took many prizes, and appeared off the north coast 
of England. Forbin, in his Memoirs, places Newcastle, where he 
landed, in Scotland. He says that he did land, burned many — 
and was only driven to his ships when a considerable body 
troops collected to oppose him. To the same year bay te story 
of Jean Bart’s meeting with an English captain at Berghen in 
Norway, which was a neutral port. ‘The story is so that it 
would be a pity to inquire whether it is true. The English 
captain expressed a great desire to meet Jean Bart at sea, and 
was told that an interview might be arranged. Thereupon the 
English captain invited his intended adversary to breakfast, and 
Jean Bart accepted the invitation and went on board the English 
ship, leaving his boat’s crew somewhere handy. He sat down and 
lighted a pipe, and his host then told him that he was a prisoner. 
Jean Bart answered by putting his lighted pipe very near a barrel 
of gunpowder, whereby he struck terror into all on board; 
calling for his boat’s crew, he seized the English captain and carri 
him prisoner to France. It cannot but occur to the impartial 
English reader that this is the sort of thing that gets done to 
Frenchmen in the lively pages of Captain Marryat. But it is to 
be remembered that that entertaining author professed to write 
novels, and not 

The adventures of Jean Bart at Versailles have been a favourite 
subject with writers of fiction, among whom his comrade Forbin, 
who went with him to Court, takes a conspicuous place. He tells 
us that the courtiers said of the lieutenant and his captain, ‘“ Allons 
voir le chevalier Forbin qui méne l’ours.” Other writers relate 
that when Jean Bart waited for an audience in the King’s ante- 
chamber, finding the delay tedious, he pulled his pipe from his 
pocket and began to smoke it. The consternation of the royal 
pages and ushers may be conceived, but the King said that only 

ean Bart was permitted to smoke at Court. French sovereigns 
then and afterwards have had cause for treating a successful naval 
officer with favour and indulgence. When Louis XIV. told Jean 
Bart that he wished he had ten thousand men like him, the 
frank seaman answered, “I believe you.” It seems doubtful 
whether Jean Bart could read or write, but he probably did not 
fall far short of the literary attainments of some of his opponents 
in the English navy. We do not question his capacity or his 
courage, and he made his name very terrible to English commerce 
in the Channel; but it is evident that the part which he prinei- 
pally played could hardly tend to qualify him for a front place 
among naval heroes. ‘To slip out of port unperceived, and to make 
havoc among defenceless traders, or upon unprotected coasts, has 
always been a favourite policy with those, who have directed the 
operations of the French navy. It isa policy which severely cripples 
and harasses the enemy, but it cannot be systematically purs 
without deteriorating the character of the navy which pursues it 
In this respect probably the memory of Jean Bart’s career has 
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of the last century, the English navy became distinguished. After 


the great battle of La Hogue, in which Tourville was not dishonour- 
ably defeated, the Channel and the Bay of Biscay swarmed with 
French privateers, which inflicted great injury on our commerce. 
We take this statement, not from any French authority, but 
from Mr. Yonge’s History of the British Navy. Jean Bart was 
not present at La Hogue, but he assisted Tourville in 1693 in 
his celebrated exploit at This great blow to English 
commerce was, however, inflicted, not by any remarkable skill or 
valour of Tourville, but through our own gross mismanagement 
and neglect. Having defeated the French fleet at La Hogue 
the year before, we did not take the trouble to keep together an 
effective fleet this year. The enemy, on the other hand, had 
strained every nerve to repair his loss. Our merchants concerned 
in the trade to Smyrna and the Levant had been so long waiting 
for convoy, that at last their vessels bound for the Mediterranean 
amounted to four hundred sail of valuable ships. The convo 
which was ultimately provided consisted only of thirteen men-of- 
war, although it was known that Tourville was watching to inter- 
cept them with the principal fleet of France. It has been thought 
by English that George = 
convoyin uadron, gain ater glo affording parti 
the Gan ala Tourville, who, with his 
overwhelming superiority of force, had an em | task to capture 
them. The oe fleet necessarily approached Cape St. Vincent 
in to make which a rt. The French 
fleet lay in Lagos Bay, convenien a or intercepting it. 
Sir George Rooke showed a bold front, and gave tims tor the 
ter part of the merchantmen to escape into Cadiz, or to return 
— Still the value of the ships taken and destroyed was 
enormous, and the discredit of the mismanagement which allowed 
the French to achieve such a success was worse even than the 
loss. Mr. Yonge states that the entire damage inflicted by Tour- 
ville off Lagos was estimated at above a million and a half of 
money. Let us imagine what would be said in the City of 
London now if such a disaster were to be sustained by a commer- 
cial fleet in the year following a great naval victory. The account 
which the biographer of Jean Bart gives of his hero’s share in this 
exploit is and It sufficiently appears from 
that account that the French had a great fleet to oppose to a small 
squadron, but nevertheless Jean Bart contrived to find himself 
contending against —es force, having with his own ship-of- 
war attacked six vessels belonging to “la Compagnie des Indes.” 
When he returned from . his fiery valour in capturing 
these Indiamen, “la bataille de | Po était complétement et 
lorieusement gagnée.”” We notice this absurd exaggeration, not 
in the way of complaint, but rather for the purpose of showing that 
this French writer does not appreciate the proportions of his subject. 
Is it that there is a want in Frenchmen of what may be called 
genius for the sea, and that this want exhibits itself not only in 
conducting naval operations, but in describing them ? 

We do not propose to discuss minutely the “immortel combat du 
29 juin, 1694,” because Jean Bart’s antagonists were Dutchmen, 
and we have no materials of our own for constructing a description 
of the immortal combat, and have not the least disposition to rely 
upon those which are furnished by the book before us. It appears, 
however, that a fleet of corn ships from Denmark was anxiously 
expected to relieve the famine which was desolating France, and 
that a Dutch squadron intercepted and captured this fleet, which 
Jean Bart afterwards retook. It would not occur to the biographer 
that the arrival of corn ships at Dunkirk could not do much to 
supply the general need of France, but at any rate they supplied a 
district, and the gratitude of its people was not extravagantly 
expressed by a medal which is stil preserved at Dunkirk. The 
medal represented the goddess Ceres standing upon the sea-shore, 
and watching the prow of a vessel as it approached; and it bore 
the inscription, “ Annona Augusta, fugatis aut captis Bat. nav.” 
Perhaps the obligation of Ceres to Jean Bart for doing her work 
for her would have been more adequately expressed if the goddess 
had been represented lighting the sailor's pipe. This exploit of 
Jean Bart, although its effect was probably local, was well adapted 
to make his fame general. In the same year he had the honour to 
disarrange the plans of the King of England, who had embarked 
to cross from Holland to England, but, on hearing that he was 
likely to meet “le terrible capitaine Bart,” went ashore, and did 
not re-embark until he learned that Bart had put into Dunkirk. 
The author has the candour to quote his authority for this 
statement on the same page on which he makes it. But the 


* Gazette de la Haye says that the English officer who had come to 


escort the Prince of poem hearing that Jean Bart was cruising 
and taking prizes on the Dutch coast, had gone in chase of him, 
and that the Prince was obliged to await his return before ven- 
turing to sea. To say that the King of England, in time of war 
with France, did not venture to cross the water without an escort, 
i a different thing from saying that he did not venture to cross the 


water while Jean Bart was — in it. 
There would be no advantage in further criticizing a biographical 


work which is constructed without any appreciation of the differ- 
ence between fact and fiction. It appears to us that the author has 
only adhered to truth sufficiently to prevent his book from bein 
amusing. It is neither history nor romance, although the career 


Jean Bart might in competent hands furnish excellent material for 
either. It is perhaps hardly a reproach to say that the author seems 
to know only as much of seamanship as could be picked up in the 
cafés of Paris. We may venture to assume that “ cette vigoureuse 
population de gens de mer,” which a recent writer in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes beholds with admiration on the English coasts, 
has something which may be called its counterpart among English 
writers. We are second to no people in disposition to make the 
most of our own naval exploits, but we do not talk of them in 
the weak, thin way which is thought suitable for one of a series 
of “ Biographies Nationales.” The value to his country of Jean 
Bart's services is best attested by the repeated efforts of that 
country’s enemies to take or burn Dunkirk. Those services termi- 
nated with the oo of Ryswick, for Jean Bart was dead before 
the Succession War began. He lived only fifty-two years. We 
think it probable that the statue which irk has erected to 
her hero is a better statue than would have been put up in 
England, but then no English sailor would have been made the 
subject of a book been re- 
viewing. is reflection may, perhaps, su comfort to any one 
who surveys the naval en od. ug the Beery at Southsea, 


M. LALANNE ON ETCHING.* 

M MAXIME LALANNE, having already distinguished him- 

e self as an etcher, may with more ordinary 
authority of the art which he successfully practises. He is one 
of the few contributors to the Zauxfortes Modernes who are likely 
to find a place in the future history of etching. An unusual 
elegance, t certainty of hand, with a decided and, on the 
whole, well-reasoned method of interpretation, place him quite 
apart from the mob of etchers who, during the last four am | 
have kept in constant activity the presses of M. Delatre. If Roy 
recognition can add anything to artistic rank, M. Lalanne enjoys 
the honour of being, so far as we know, the only artist ever 
“ decorated ” for labours with the etching-needle. e is Knight 
of the Order of Christ of Portugal—an honour to be accounted 


as such, 
ough engraver 
bable that. if 
will be rather givey 
noble artist. 

By way of introduction to his book, M. Lalanne prints a 
letter addressed to him by the well-known critic, M. Charles 
Blanc. M. Blanc seems to have been under the impression 
that after Abraham Bosse there was nothing new to said 
about etching; but he read M. Lalanne’s manuscript, and at 
once that it contained much interesting informa- 
tion which had not appeared elsewhere. M. Blanc, as some of 
our readers are aware, has the advantage, not inconsiderable for a 
critic, of having been ly educated as an engraver. It 
is very much to his credit, however, that this iar educa- 
tion did not unfit him for a right appreciation of etching. It 
seemsthat, at the outset of his labours as an engraver’s pupil, he 
copied clandestiagly-ay etching by Rembrandt, which charmed 
him move than ‘an allegorical figure by Edelinck, set before him 
by ;his-master.: In executing this copy on the copper, M. Blanc 
tells us that he:made all the mistakes possible to a novice; and 
these, indeed, are*fumerous. Remembering these difficulties, he 
recogtiises-the utility of a work like this of M. Lalanne. Then he 
becomes quite enthusiastic :— 

Ah ! si les dilettantes qui s’ennuient, si les artistes qui aiment & fixer une 
impression fugitive, si les riches qui sont blasés avec les plaisirs de la photo- 
graphie, savaient combien est piquant l’intérét de l’eauforte, votre petit ouvrage 
aurait un succes fou. I] n'est pas jusqu’aux femmes élégantes et lettrees qui, 
fatiguées de leur désceuvrement et de leurs chiffons, ne puissent trouver un 
délassement plein d’attraits dans l’art de dessiner sur le vernis et d’y faire 
mordre avec esprit leurs fantaisies d’un jour. 

All this is very charming, and may serve to sell many copies of M. 
Lalanne’s book; but is M. Charles Blanc perfectly sincere ? Surely 
he must be well aware that etching is, of all the forms of graphic 
art, the one least to amateurs. Let Mr. Haden’s success de- 
ceive no one. Mr. Haden, in the first place, possesses a natural 
faculty for art as rare as that which another surgeon, John Keats, 
had for poetry; and, again, he has cultivated it with an industry 
which amongst amateurs is not common. Mr. Haden is the 
most exceptional of exceptions, and, putting him aside, what 
amateur has done thoroughly good work in etching? We say that 
etching is unfit for amateurs, and we will give reasons for the 
assertion. 1st. It is almost a blind process; the artist does not 
half see what he is doing; his lines are copper colour on black, 
instead of black on white ; therefore he has to reason out his effect, 
but cannot see it. zndly. The process requires absolute and in- 
stantaneous decision ; it admits of no seeking, and 
little correction. 3rdly. It requires the highest possible faculty 
of abstraction; that is to say, the power of at once selecting and 
firmly drawing the essential lines, every non-essential line being 
so much active badness in the work. Now we say that, fora 
process to suit amateurs, it should be the very reverse of all this. 
ist. The work whilst in progress should be easily and completely 
visible. 2ndly. The process should admit of any amount of 


* Traité de la Gravure &UEauforte, Texte et Planches. Par Maxime 
Lalanne. Paris: Cadart et Luquet. 
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French sailors the good effect which might have 
his fine qualities and brave exploits. On the 
other hand, the exertions which the clamour of despoiled merchants 
compelled the English Admiralty to make did undoubtedly produce — 
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hesitation and correction. grily. It should require as little 
abstraction as is consistent with the interpretation of nature. So 
far is etching from being suitable as an amusement for ladies and 
gentlemen who suffer from ennui, that it is not even fit for the 
most skilful painters unless they possess the faculty of abstraction 
to a degree very unusual amongst artists. Hundreds of painters 
have tried to etch, and have failed. A very skilful painter 
and accomplished draughtsman said lately, “ People wonder 
sometimes that we do not etch, but it is because we cannot; I 
have tried, many of my friends have tried, and we have always 
been defeated by the difficulties of the method.” Surely M. 
Charles Blanc knows these things as well as we do; and if he does, 
is it quite right to tempt idle people to try what is impossible, 
saenely that they may buy M. al book? Whatever may 
be said of delusions about the difficulties of art, the grim old 
facts remain—the insurmountable barriers eternally bar the way. 
Etching, like poetry, is one of those pursuits in which medioerity 
is intolerable. 

Towards the conclusion of his letter, M. Blanc gives a page to 
contempo etchers. The bit about Jacquemart is very good, 
and not in the least exaggerated :— 

Quant & Jules Jacquemart, c’est un artiste unique en son genre. II fait 
dire & V’eauforte ce que jamais elle n’a su dire. Il exprime, du bout 
de sa pointe, la densité du porphyre, le froid de la porcelaine, la surface 
caressante des laques de Chine, la transparence et impondérable finesse des 
verres de Venise, les reliefs et les creux de l’orfévrerie la plus dclicate, la 

us menue, en ses fouillis imperceptibles, le poli du fer et de l’acier, les 

uisants, les reflets, et jusqu’’ la sonorité du bronze, le ton de l’argent et 
eelui de l’or et tous les feux du diamant, et toutes les nuances saisissables de 
Vémeraude, de la turquoise, et du rubis, 


M. Lalanne gives due acknowledgment to Messrs. Cadart and 
Luquet, the publishers, for their praiseworthy efforts in favour of 
the revival of etching. As a rule, publishers are either wholly 
indifferent to etching—which is the case with nearly all of them— 
or else so severely critical that they will publish nothing but 
what is excellent. Messrs. Cadart and Luquet are at the same 
time far from indifferent to the art, and yet sufliciently indul- 
gent to ailord an outlet to comparatively inexperienced work- 
men—an indulgence which may gradually give place to increasing 
severity as good etchings become more plentiful, but which 
helped the revival at its beginning, by giving so many etchers 
the stimulus of publicity and the excitement of rivalry. M. 
Lalanne tells us that the works of the Société des Aquafortistes 
give satisfaction to the most exacting. ‘This is not precisely 
true. The publication of the French Etching Club has been 
received with indulgence as an effort in what many feel to be 
a right direction; but although it has issued some good plates, 
of which those contributed by M. Lalanne himself are amongst 
the best, the mass of its labours do not rise above medio- 
crity, some of its plates, as no doubt M. Lalanne very well 
knows, are atrociously bad, and would never be published if the 
exigencies of a periodical issue did not compel the editors to 
make from time to time the sacrifice of quality to punctuality. 
Two royal members (the Kings of Portugal and Sweden) have 
contributed each his plate, but although their names may have 
attracted public attention, and called forth much that is compli- 
mentary from French journalists, we do not think that the club 
is, in the artistic sense, strengthened by these contributions 4f 
Jacquemart, Méryon, Lalanne, ard Charte® Jacyle cquld have 
been induced to work for it more regula:l}, their hands would 
have aided it better than those of any kings whose ertistic 
attempts we are acquainted with. a ah. 

It is well known that Mr. Haden has a theoiy that an etching 
ought to be finished in a single sitting, or at least that such ip his 
own practice. M. Lalanne says:—“ Le beau idéal est d’arriver du 
premier coup & la réalisation de son ceuvre telle que la pensée l’a 
entrevue, L’eauforte doit étre vierge comme une improvisation.” 
It is exactly this freshness, this “ virginity,’ that is wanting in 
common etchings. No ordinary artist can work in this rapid and 
brilliant way, any more than a common speaker can make, without 
hesitation, a speech perfect enough to bear cool criticism after it is 
reported. Then, again, this faculty of doing right at once is a 
special gift we know good artists who are naturally destitute of it— 
men who have to-seek painfully every separate quality in their 
pictures, and who, nevertheless, by dint of long-seeking and 
correcting, paint valuable works in the end. Still these men, 
however great their information and even power as artists, are not 
so constituted as to succeed in etching, because their information 
is not fully available on the spur of the moment, nor their power 
combined with that decision and agility which, in etching, are 
necessary to its effectual display. 

M. Lalanne duly extols the vital character of etching, its in- 
dividuality, the direct impression of the nature of the artist which 
it receives and conveys :— 

Elle le personnifie et le représente si bien, elle s‘identifie tellement avec 
son idée, qu’elle semble souvent amenée a s’annihiler comme procédé en 
faveur de cette idée méme. Rembrandt en a donné une preuve frappante ; 
par le mélange et la diversité de ses travaux, il arrivait & une suavité 
dexpression qu’on peut dire magique; il répandait dans son ceuvre du 
charme et de la profondeur; dans certaines de ses planches, les procédés, se 

rétant aux éxigences les plus rigoureuses du modelé, et atteignant les 
imites les plus extrémes de la délicatesse, deviennent insaisissables a l’eil, 
pour en laisser la plus complete jouissance 4 l’esprit seul. 
All this is very true and very admirably expressed ; indeed, there 
is real literary power in the passage. What Lalanne says of 
Rembrandt’s modelling in etching may recall to some readers an 
article of our own on Mr, Haden’s etchings, in which we expressed 


the belief that modelling was almost impossible in the art. We 
had set aside, for the moment, Rembrandt as a prodigy and ex,. 
ception, which he is, and we considered only the mass. Again, 
we used the word “modelling” in the sense in which it ig 
employed by figure-painters, and did not mean suggestive hints ag 
modelling, but the actual and accurate rendering of various pro. 
jection in surface by means of uated tints. There are a few 
plates by Rembrandt in which he has attempted this and suc. 
ceeded ; nor does M. Lalanne e te his marvellous qualities, 
Nevertheless, we hold to our former opinion, that modelling, in the 
delicate sense in which the word is used by painters, is not attain. 
able in etching by any ordinary artist, who would act wisely to 
content himself with a more or less effective suggestion of it, 

Again, we are not quite so sure as M. Lalanne appears to he 
about the perfect fidelity with which etching expresses the ming 
of every artist who uses the needle. Etching is a language that 
has to be learned, and to painters it is a foreign language, Jt 
may happen, when they have learned it, that they may find it a 
natural expression for their own thoughts; but the reverse of thig 
may also happen. Just in the same ways an Englishman, when he 
has a constitutional sympathy with the French mind, of which 
instances occasionally oceur, will find in the French | 28 
convenient instrument for the utterance of his ideas; but if, as iq 
the majority of cases, this sympathy does not exist, the French 
tongue, however subtle and accurate, would, to him, be a y 
Scoteanate substitute for his own. We believe that etching is, 
means of expression peculiarly adapted to some artists, and just as 
peculiarly unsuitable to others; and this independently of general 
merit, except so far as that no bad or even mediocre artist cay 
etch at all. But so also there are good artists who can never 
express themselves in etching, and there is the greater need for 
insisting on this fact just now that we are witnessing an energetic 
revival of the art. Too many talkers assert that anybody who cag 
draw can etch—a delusion which may lead artists to waste their 
time. 

M. Lalanne seems to us to be in error when he says that other 
kinds of engraving can only be of use as a means of reproduction, 
This is a mere matter of custom. It is the custom for engravers 
with the burin to copy pictures by other men, but is it not com 
ceivable that a class of artist-engravers might arise who, like 
Albert Durer, might their own inventions? The greater 
liberty and rapidity of the etching-needle render it no doubts 
fitter instrument for the expression of original thought, yet it is 
quite possible that the mechanical perfection of the burnin mi 
have charms for artists who take delight in long elaboration. 

We do not intend to trouble the reader with the details of pro 
cesses given by M. Lalanne. To any one who intends to etch, or 
who etches already, we say, buy the book at once ; it is by far the 
best and most rg guide to the art hitherto published. I 
even attempts to be lively sometimes, not always with the best 
results, and the chapter on accidents finishes with a punning account 
of a horse, as absurd, but not so witty, as Hood’s verses on his artisti¢ 
experiences. We would suggest, as a certain means of improving 
the second edition, the rigorous expulsion of puns. Even if they 
were amusing, they would be out of place in a treatise on a serious 
art, but these are so poor that we are not even propitiated by the 
possibility of a laugh. 

The reference to Mr. Haden’s process is not quite so intelligent 
#3 we cxpectéd 
_ Un amateur a eu une idée assez originale, mais que je crois impraticable, 
celle d’exécuter une eauforte dans l’acide méme, en commengant par lée 
plans‘qui doivent étre vigoureux, continuant graduellement par les autre 
et finissant parle ciel. Ces divers plans peuvent arriver & une morsure 
proportionnelle, sans doute, mais la pointe! . . . . Puis il faut aller 
d’autant plus vite que la morsure du travail fait ainsi dans l’acide est cing 
ou six fois plus rapide. On doit étre curieux ing od cette audacieuse 
maniére d’opérer, pour voir comment on pourra allier inspiration du 
moment & la durée peu précise d’une morsure qui s’affranchit ainsi de toute 
régle méthodique et ne suit d’autre loi que celle que lui impose un capriee 
d’artiste. 

So far from being impracticable, Mr. Haden’s plan of working 
in the acid has several very practical advantages. It is right to 
premise, however, that he does not use the ordinary mordant, 
nitrous acid, but a weak solution of chlorate of potash mixed with 
hydrochloric acid, and in the following proportions— 

Chlorate of potash mes. 

Water. . + 86grammes. 
This mordant has the advantage of biting slowly, equally, and 
without ebullition, it needs no attention, and is not so unpleasant 
to the operator as the old mordant was. It “6 plenty of time 
for a long sitting when you etch in the bath. M. Lalanne’s appre- 
hensions for the etching-needle are quite without foundation. 
only effect of the acid is to keep it pleasantly sharp. Of course, 


the needle will be dissolved in time, but we have known one . 


of common iron, which cost the sum of sixpence, that has lasted 
so long that the expense caused by the waste is inappreciable, 
An etcher who indulged in the dandyism of art might get 8 
jeweller to make him a needle of Australian gold, which would 
last for ever. It is curious how practical men are sometimes 
arrested by difficulties which are altogether imaginary. 

Another imaginary difficulty is the presumed rapidity of the 
biting. M. Lalanne says that @ line drawn in the acid is bitten 
“five or six times” more rapidly than a line drawn out of the 
acid ; that is to say, that if we draw a line in acid strong enough 
to bite it in the usual way to the required depth in four hours, it 
will now bite it to the same depth in three-quarters of an hout 
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were all that would be necessary would be the further 
z od of ‘ee bath. But there is not the faintest shadow of 
foundation = M. theory. If instead of 
ng in this rom imagination, would sim try an expe- 
= t, he wove Anseall that a line drawn in the bath, and io 
a — of it, when the varnish is in both cases equally re- 
moved, are bitten exactly to the same de We may add 
that it is inconceivable how it should be otherwise, for there 
js nothing in the fact that the needle has been in the bath to 
ace an accelerated action when the needle is removed from the 
neighbourhood of the line. If, however, the needle were held in 
eontact with the line during the whole time of biting, some 
acceleration might be due to galvanic action. It is certain that 
lines already drawn, which darken under the acid, become bright 
as soon as the needle is placed in direct contact with them, 
and that metallic copper is found on the needle itself, as if precipi- 
tated by the electrotype process. This is the only real ground for 
M. Lalanne’s theory, but his “morsure cing ou six fois plus 
rapide” is pure fancy. 
‘e cannot dismiss this useful little work without mentionin 
the illustrations. It was not to be expected that the author shoul 
us elaborate specimens of his skill in an elementary work like 
this, but the etchings elucidate the text, which is all that is 
. The dry point opposite page 80 gives, however, but 
little idea of the marvellous results which may be obtained in 
that method. The best etching in the book is the lowest in 
3, Opposite page 66. It is a little marvel of space and air. 
work concludes with a chapter on the printing of etchings. 
Every etcher ought to have a press, and take proofs of his works 
their progress. Nothing is so instructive; the press is a 
terrible critic, and points out defects with a merciless candour. 
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Ld des Princes, Bois de Boulogne.—Miss PYLE, assisted by a French Lady of high 
ts, offers to a limited number of YOUNG LADIES the advantages of a superior Con- 
Ealueation, the comforts and privileges of an English Home. Her Educational 
experience at Home and Abroad enables her to. Hegel the ae advantages of the English 
and Continental systems of Education; and it is her aim to bring her experience to bear on the 
mental, moral, and training of her Pupils. 
Circulars, with the highest references, ma had in kanton at Messrs. Hatchard & Co.'s, 
187 Piccadilly, W.,and at Messrs. Nisbet & Co.'s, 21 Berners Street, W. Until the 25th inst: 
Letters may be addressed to Miss Pyix, Endsleigh, Streatham, 8 


LAPHAM COMMON.—EDUCATION for YOUNG LADIES, 
The Professors from the Royal Academy of Music and Queen's College will resume 
their meets Mrs. GILL's, 17 The Cedars Road, Clapham Common, on Monday, the 28th 


PRIVATE TUITION.—An OXFORD M.A., Married, Incum- 

bent of a small Country Parish, and of considerable experience in Tuition, who 

Young Men for their Entrance at Oxford, has now ONE VA 

and references. Terms, £120 per annum.—Address, Rev. A. 
xtord, 


HE REV. F. TEARLE, M.A., late Head-Master of the 


Leicester Collegiate School, and Sertnerty Assistant Tutor, Scholar,and Prizeman of 
Trinity Hall, Cambrivge, wishes to meet with Ystx PUPILS between the Ages of Ten and 
Fifteen. For Terms, &c., apply to Rev. F. Trance, The Vicarage, Gazeley, Newmarket. 


MARRIED CLERGYMAN, late Fellow, with Private 
Means, no Parochial duty, who is educating Two Pupils with his own Son for the 
Public Schools, ‘wishes for THREE more, from Eight to Le | years old. —— Governess 


METROPOLITAN DISTRICT RAILWAY COMPANY. _ 
LOANS DEBENTURES.—The Directors are 4 to recei 
LOANS in Sums of not less than £100, on the following Terme ve TENDERS for 
6 per cent. per annum for a period phos: Years. 
5} per cent. per annum for a period of Five Years. 
5 per cent. per annum for a period of Seven Years. 
Issued under the “ Railway Companies’ Securities Act, 1866,” endorsed with 
Declasation-signed by Two Directors and the Registered Officer ofthe Company.» 
By Order, GEORGE HOPWOOD, Secretary, 
6 Westminster Chambers, Victoria Street, ‘Westminster. 


UN IVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—Extep. 
sion to Foundation Schools. Additions in 1865 at the rate of 1{ per cent. per annum, 
CHARLES McCABE, Secretary, 


Established 
QcCoTTIsH ‘UN ION INSURANCE COMPANY (Fire ang 
Life), 37 CORNHILL, LONDON. Capital, £5,000,000. 
Fire and Life Insurances on the most liberal terms and conditions. 
Copies of the Annual Report, just issued, may be had on application, 
37 Cornhill, London. FREDK. GARLE SMITH, Secretary to the London Board, 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET. and 16 end 17 PALL MALL, 10 


Estab! 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL "AND RESERVED FUND, £1,900,00, 
LOSSES PAID, £3,000,000, 
Fire Insurances granted on every description of Property, at Home and Abroad, at moderate 


Claims liberally and prom settled. 
All Policies are bow Pruttied 2 to the recent Reduction in the Duty to 1s. 6d. per cent., whether 


covering Buildings, Furniture, or Stock. 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent, 
(LERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. — The 


red Me amounted to 
in Cash. A Report enplonetery of the results of Bonus in this "Boctery since its commence 
ment in 1430, drawn up by the Secretary, and the Direc together with a Report 
of the Society's proceed nes in 1865-66, be had upon ap lication, or by 


24 Suffolk Street, London, S.W. 


The t Assured 4,000,000, 
£1,500,000, and the Present Income is £ 
JOHN HODGSON, M.A. ill 


who also teaches French) and German Schoolroom 
‘ton. Harrow, and Winchester Masters. Terms, £120.— ‘Address, the Rev. J. Crarkg, 


The Common, Ealing, Middiesex. 
GS cHOOL of CHEMISTER 
20 Great Marlborough Stree 
Directed by Mr. VACHER. 
mR LABORATORIES are Open Daily from Ten to Five, for the Study of Analysis. 
'erms, 
Private! veda 3 given in the Elements of Chemistry. 


DEFECTIVE ARTICULATION or GEN ER AL WEA K- 
'8S.—There are a few VACANCIES in Dr. Hunt's 

the of Affections of the Vocal Organs, or ils 

reassembie on January 2).—For Terms, apply to ames Hont, Ore House, near 

or 4 St. Martin’s Piace, W.C. 


CLERGYMAN desires to recommend an ARMY-TUTOR 

to those who may wish for very able INSTRUCTION, combined with careful and judicious 
Treatment. The Tutor has had large Experience and Success.—Address, Rev. A. Bisnor, 
Bramdean, Alresford, Hants. 


To FAMILIES and INVALIDS.—A LADY (recently from 
Paris), who Languages, Piano, and Singing. Continental System, 
Re-engagement as GOVERNESS or CHAPER tomed to the care of Delicate 
Children and Invalids.— Address, Miss Fitsroy ondon. 


POOR CLERGY RELIEF SOCIETY.—Established 1856. 
Vice- President—The Right Rev. BISHOP CHAPMAN, D.D. 
Chairman—The Rev. J. E. COX, M.A.,F.S.A. 
Hon. Secretary—The Rev. G. THORNTON MOSTYN, M.A. 
The Committee very respectfully remind the friends of the Church of the increasi weno of 
an increasing gt and in justification of this Appeal have we ay satisfaction to 
nounce that at their Fortnightly Meeting, held on January | ey had the ee of 
making Grants to the extent of £138, the recipients (fifteen iu an being Clergymen under 
severe pivetiens, oat the Widows and Orphans of deceased Clergy. And in addition large 
bestowmen’ 


othing were 
R. TURTLE PIGGOTT, Secretary. 


Pook CLERGY RELIEF SOCIETY.—DONATIONS and 


Offices, 36 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. R. TURTLE PIGGOTT, Secretary. 
AMAN UENSIS or COMPANION.—A GENTLEMAN of 


ddie Age would be thankful to find EMPLOYMENT with an Invalid or Elderly 
Geunee who would be giad of a cheerful Companion to live in his House,to Read, Wri 
or in any way be useful. The Advertiser has ‘Travelled a good deal, is well connected ron 
once filled a similar situation with a relative. His viexs as to Salary are moderate.. — Address, 
fw M. L., care of Mr. G. Street, Advertising Offices, 30 Cornhill, B.C. 


PARTN ERSHIP.—In consequence of the Retirement of one of 
the Partners from an Old-established PUBLISHING FIRM, there is an op) unity for 
Pars EXHIBITION of 1867.—The PUBLISHERS of the 


-y~ who have not ith sent om PUBLICATIONS for the Year 1866 are 
the Assistant-Secastany, Paris Exhibition, 


South Wilageot Museum, London, W 


PAkis EXHIBITION of 1867.—_MUNICIPAL CORPORA- 


TIONS, Chombere of Commerce, Guilds, &c., whieh have not yet sent in their D 


LAY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Street, 


Invested Assets_FIVE-AND-A-QUARTER MILLIONS STERLING. 
Annual Income—HALF-A-MILLION, 
Assurances are granted upon the Lives of any Persons for Sums not exceeding £10,000, eithe, 
with participation in Profits, or at a lower rate of Premium without participation in Profits, 
Profits are divided every fifth year, four-fifths thereof being appropriated to the person 
assured on the participating scale of Premium. 


At the Six Divisions of Profits which have been made, Bonuses amounting in the aggregate . 
several Policies, 


to £4,164,147 have been added to the 

The Claims paid to December 31, 1865, amounted to £6,858,649, being in respect of Sums assured 
by Policies £5,358,557, and £1 ,500,092 in respect of Bonuses thereon. 

Prospectuses, Statements of Accounts, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained,and Assur- 
ances effected, through any Solicitor in Town or Country, or by application direct to the 
Actuary at the Office in London. 

WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPFPEM 


Everyone should therefore ide against them 


(Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, &c.) 
May be See ured by an A’ Annual Payme ~ 


if from £3 to £6 
RATLW PASSENGERS® ASsbitANCE COMPANY, 
and largest mpany in the 
orid 
ACCIDENTS" OF EVE ESCRIPTION. 


64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
W ATCHES,. — GOLDSMITHS’ 


ALLIANCE, Limited, 
WATCH AND CLOCK MAKERS, 
11 and 12 Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank of England. 
First-class PATENT DETACHED LEVER WATCHES, with the latest Improvements, 
aintal whilst being wound, recommended 


and maintaining power to continue for Accuracy 
ene Every Watch is Warranted. 
SILVER WATCHES—ENAMEL DIALS. 


Patent Lever Watch, jewelled and seconds . eee 

Ditto, jewelled in four holes, and capped . 

Ditto, the finest quality, jewelled in six hoies. io 
Silver Watches, in hunting cases, 10s. 6d. extra. 


GOLD WATCHES.—SIZE FOR LADIES, 
Patent Lever Watch, with gold a Gaal, jewelled. 
Ditto, with richly engraved case..... Coesecce 
strona onde, amd jowelled in dour 1416 


GOLD WATCHES.—SIZE FOR GENTLEMEN. 
Three-quarter Plate Movement. 
Watch, jewelled in four holes, seconds .......... 


Ditto, jewelled in six holes, larger size .........se.0006 
in eight holes, gold balance 232 


Gold Watches, in hunting cases, £3 3s. extra. 


Watch selected from the List will be safel ans to of Great 
upon receipt of a Remittance for the amoun’ vom 


for SPACE for DECORATIVE BLINDS are reque to do so immediately, to the 
Anerkeetumatant, Yaris Exhibition, South Kensington Museum, London, W. 


HY DRopATHIC SANATORIUM, Supprook Park, Rich- 
mond Hill, Surrey.— Physician, Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A.,M.D. Edin. Univ._For 
the treatmentof Chronic D »principally bythe combined Natural Agents—Air,Exercise, 
Water. and Diet. Turkish Baths on the Premises, under Dr. Lane's Medical Direction. 


TLKLEY WELLS HOUSE HY DROPATHIC ESTAB- 
vid Leeds, Resident Physician—Dr. W. P. HARRISON. An 
unrivalied Winter Residence for Patients and Vicitors —For Prospectus, apply to Mr. H. 


Sraacuan. 
W T. COOPER, PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMIST, 
. 26 Oxford Street, W. 
Genuine Drugs, Pure Chemicals—Competent Assistants—No Apprentices. 
*,* Medicines delivered free within a radius of Three Miles. 
Prescriptions from the Country despatched same day. 


mended ANNER, rical Transactions +P. London, 
of the y SOLUBLE MEDICATED BOUGIES. 
CHURCH 


GTAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
DECORATIONS, 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, 
GARRICK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
Illustrated Catalogue, post free, 3s. 6d. 
ECCLESIASTIC AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &c. 


ARLAND & FISHER, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, 


W.C., Ecclesiastical Decora Manufa Aurore of de ipti of 
and DOM | MEDLEY Al SPURNITU RE, Vayer sings he ond 
upon i Robes, Surplices.xc. 


—<TEPHEN GRANT, 67a St. James's Street, W. 
James's Place, late Managing Part the Nobility sat tie 
nm an anu s inform ol a 
DISSOLVED, end his Business le now earried on as above.” 


| and Wy confidently anticipate a continuation 
post, will have their most carefi 


I J. & D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal Family, and 

* the Courts of Europe, 114 to 120 Regent Street; 22 Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley Street, 

Manchester; and 50 Bold Street, liverpool. 

SPECIALITIES—In Driving, of ont and treble Devon and Meltos 
Waterproof Cl ‘hese Coats are made with double-stitched edge 
in a new form, ona eat style aad neatness. 

SPECIALITIES—In MORNING and EVENING SUITS for Full Dress and othe 

poses. 


pu 
SPECIALITIES—In OVERCOATS for the Promenade or Denie Dress, of light, warm, fixe 
soft cloths, lined throughout with silk, quilted in lt 


SPECIALITIES—In DRESS SUITS for Boys. 
SPECIALITIES—In DRESS KNICKERBOCKER SUITS for Boys. 
OVERCOATS for Boys. 

H. J. & D. NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers. 


FPHONSON'S “ GLOVE-FITTING ” CORSETS. —On te 
(ANNUAL SALE at REGENT Hi HOUSE (ALLISON & C0), 


238, 240, 242 Regent Street; and 27 
ALLISON & CO. respectfully to inform their numerous P: s that their ANNU 
SALE will Monday, anuary 14, and continue for One Month, tothe 
m of their Fancy Stock, + they have purchased, under vourabie circum 
quantit of the newest and most elegant style of Fre Pench ‘Silks, suitable 
Evaing Dress. Also Broche Grenadines, Barege, Anglais, and other 
will be unusuaily attractive, both as regards Style and Price. The 
ts have been se verelly 
and Under-clothing. The Stock 
Visite. Patterns, and ali by 
ul actention. 
REGENT HOUSE, 238, 240, 242 Regent Street; and 27 Argyll Street. 


MONOGRAMS and HERALDIC DEVIC 


ned and Engraved as Gems 7 Art. wed. NOTE PAPER 


CARD-PLA ATE e engraved, a Su 
ress,in the latest t Fashion: 


with Crest 


usu: 
ht "Their ‘Ribbons 


Tri Lace, Hosiery, Glove, and Miiline: 
so the Shawl, Mantle, Keady-made, and 
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